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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HE preparations for an invasion of Abyssinia have begun in 
earnest. Sir Robert Napier, the Commander-in-Chief in Bom- 
bay, has been selected for the command, with Sir Charles Staveley as 
second, and the ‘‘ expeditionary force” will include two Queen's 
regiments, eight regiments of Punjabee infantry, six regiments of 
cavalry, two kinds of mountain guns, two batteries of Royal 
Artillery, and at least twenty thousand followers of sorts. An 
extra medical staff will be organized of picked men, the commis- 
sariat is to be entrusted to the Indian Department, which has 
never failed yet, and immense purchases of mules and camels 
have been already sanctioned. ‘Transports are being taken up 
in London at very heavy rates, 1,200/. a month for each 1,000- 
ton ship, and all appearances indicate an expedition of some 
historical moment. Everybody who has ever been in Africa is 
writing to abuse the blacks and the country, and Englishmen in 
general are quite delighted with the little break in the political 
monotony. If Theodore surrenders the prisoners now, he will 
disappoint everybody except the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The great difficulty of the expedition will probably be water. 
Dr. Beke says there is none, and even if that is an exaggeration, 
mountain water in the tropics is always bad. Ifthe Government 
will send out a few thousand gallons of some cheap vin ordinaire, 
and prohibit any drinking of “ pure” water, they will save 
hundreds of lives. ‘The Sikhs will drink anything which even 
seems to be liquor, though they like over-proof whisky with chillies 
in it best, and the Mussulmans will call it vinegar, and be quite 
contented. 


Napoleon has returned to France from Salzburg, and has made 
two speeches, one at Arras, and the other at Lille. At Arras he 
told the Mayor, “* You are right to have confidence in the future. 
It is only weak Governments who seek in foreign complications to 
divert attention from troubles at home. But he who derives his 
strength from the great body of the nation has only to do his duty, 
and to satisfy the permanent interests of the country ; and, while 
holding aloft the national flag, we should not allow ourselves to 
be drawn away by intemperate impulses, however patriotic they 
may be.” At Lille, the Emperor agknowledged that “ spots have 
darkened our horizon,” but asserted “ that as good fortune had not 
dazzled, so transient reverses would not discourage him.” As usual, 
the Emperor is enigmatical, but Paris will have it that as one does 
not look back to the horizon, the dark spots are in tie future; and 
Paris is most probably in the right. 


All the journals of Europe are commenting freely upon the 
Salzburg interview, with a general result which we have attempted 
to analyze elsewhere. But we wish to mention here that the 
Danish Minister at War a few days ago made a speech after 
dinner, in which he said that he expected war, and hoped to 
regain in it all that Denmark had lost. He was well scolded by 
his master for his imprudence, but this speech shows the ideas 
prevalent in the minor Courts. ‘The King of the Belgians, 
however, has not begun to rush about, so the catastrophe can 
scarcely be immediately at hand. For the last thirty years, when- 
ever the Coburgs have been in commotion, stormy times have been 
close at hand. 


Oae of the most frightful, if not the most frightful, murder of 





our time was committed at Alton, in Hampshire, on Saturday. 
If the statements as yet published are correct, it would appear 
that a man named Baker, a solicitor’s clerk, who had frequently 
spoken of his wish to be a butcher, decoyed away a little girl 
of eight named Fanny Adams into a hop field, where he cut 
off her head, severed each limb from the trunk, cut out the 
heart, and divided the trunk crossways. He then went home 
and wrote in his diary, “‘ Saturday.—Killed a young girl. It was 
fine and hot.” This is the statement, true or false, and the 
police deduce from it that Baker violated the child and cut her 
up to escape detection. We suspect they are wrong, and believe, 
supposing Baker to be the guilty person, that he is a maniac mad 
with conceit of his own capacities as a butcher ; that he cut up 
the child exactly as he would a sheep, as a trial of his own 
powers, and then registered the act just as butchers do in their 
account-books. His demeanour is quiet and collected, but so has 
been that of some of the most bloodthirsty maniacs on record, 


A very important message was received through the Atlantic 
Telegraph Cable on Thursday. General Grant, the acting Secre- 
tary of State for War, refused to carry out the order for the re- 
moval of General Sheridan, and Mr. Johnson was obliged as a com- 
promise to appoint him to Missouri. ‘This may be due to personal 
feeling, but it is more probably intended as an announcement to the 
public that the General sides with Congress rather than the President. 
Should this be the case, he will be Mr. Johnson's successor, as the 
Liberals, who have an enormous majority in the country, are only 
waiting some clear indication of the General's opinions to give 
him their unanimous support. Hitherto the General has posed 
himself as the inarticulate man of genius, has refused to make 
speeches, and has written no letters which anybody could publish 
with a running commentary, and Liberals had begun to suspect his 
silence. His action in defence of Sheridan will dissipate many of 
their fears. 


The week has been full of the most contradictory rumours from 
Spain. ‘The Government of Madrid continually affirms that the 
insurgents have dispersed, but it is to be noted that it now admits 
them to be numerous. At first, no Captain-General would allow 
that he was hunting more than ten men, but now ‘4,000 insurgents 
have submitted in Catalonia.” The Liberals are not much more 
trustworthy, but the balance of evidence leads to the conclusion 
that the insurrection is assuming great proportions, that Prim has 
arrived at last, that the soldiers are going over in considerable 
numbers, and that a speedy explosion may be expected in Madrid. 
Marshal O’Donnell, who is at Bayonne, has refused to retura to 
Madrid, and it seems to be clearly understool that the “ rebels ” 
menace the dynasty. They name no new man, and will, pos- 
sibly, try to proclaim the Queen's eldest son, with Prim as Regent 
of the monarchy. 


Two very important railways have been opened this week. 
One, over Mont Cenis, on a plan devised by Mr. Fell, an American, 
completes the railway communication between France and Italy. 
The journey from Paris to Turin can now be mvie in eighteen 
hours, and the diligence service over the mountain will shortly be 
taken off. ‘The other, or Brenner line, completes direct communi- 
cation between Innsbruck and Bautzen, that is, in fact, between 
the entire Italian and entire German systems of lines. Italy is 
thus tapped on two sides, and she will, moreover, speedily have 
a direct weekly communication vid Brindisi with Alexandria and 
the East. ‘The opening of this new line will be severely felt in 
Malta, which will shortly find itself out of its old place as a station 
on the Overlaud route. 


We publish a letter from Victoria which we recommend to the 
attention of our readers. ‘The writer is a very genuine Liberal 
and very free from prejudice, but the account he gives of the 
local legislature is certainly disheartening. In Australia, as in 
America, and under other forms in England, the most immediate 
of all dangers seems to be the rule of a plutocracy, and a pluto- 
cracy which prefers buying agents to accepting the responsibility 
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of its own power. We do not precisely see the connection, how- 
ever, between corruption in the legislature and a wide suffrage. 
‘The most corrupt legislature which ever sat in France was elected 
by less than 390,090 electors, most of them placemen, and when 
our own members took money they were almost independent of 
We suspect the primary source of the evil 


their constituents. 

has been the parochialism of colonial and state politics. People 
cannot grow enthusiastic over a canal bill or a land law, and 
without a little enthusiasm public opinion grows corrupt. No 


money would buy a democratic law from the existing Congress. 


Terrorism, it seems, is not yet extinct in 
chairman of the Filemakers’ Association there has received a 
letter threatening him almost in plsin terms with murder if he 
does not prevent his associates from taking too many apprentices, 
The writer declares the practice ‘* as bad as playing with weighted 


Sheffield. 





dice,” and adds of his own accord this definition of murder :— | 


“ Lindley was not murdered ; the assertion, oft repeated, that he 
was is gross hypocrisy ; ‘murder is the deliberate taking away 
the life of a man, woman, or child who does not deserve to lose 
it.’ Lindley deserved to lose his.” Baron Bramwell, when 
sentencing a man to death, might use that argument, but the 
question remains who is to decide on desert? [Englishmen say 
the judges, or rather the law, the Sheffield terrorists say, ‘ Our 


secretaries.” 





The Liberal journals in America assert that the Democratic 
prty in the West intend to make repudiation the “ first plank in 
their platform.” In less exaggerated language, they intend to 
propose that every portion of the American debt should be paid 
off as it falls due in inconvertible paper bearing no interest, but 
payable to Government in purchase of wild lands. This would be 
equivalent to the confiscation of about two-thirds of the debt. As 
the Union is governed by freeholders, and there is scarcely a free- 
holder who does not own a dew bonds, this little project is not 
likely to be accepted eyen by the Democrats, but there is no 
doubt that at the next election after this one—in 1872 that is— 
the one issue will be finance. ‘The taxes are weighing heavily on 
the West, which begins to perceive that protection is a device to 
enable Eastern producers to pillage Western consumers. When 
their eyes are quite open, American protection ends. 


We are happy to pereeive that the London General Omnibus 
Company have for this half-year earned no profit. ‘They are, 
unfortunately, rich enough to declare a dividend out of their 
reserves, but still they have not earned a profit. If that healthy 
state of things should continue for a year or two the shareholders 
will probably interfere, and try if better omnibuses would not 
be a little more profitable. Carriages like those now driven by the 
Metropolitan Railway, with first, second, and third-class compart- 
ments, staircases to the roof, and civil conductors, would, one 
imagines, earn a dividend. We met a man the other day who 
positively affirmed that he had sat in one of these omnibuses for 
half an hour, and had neither his pocket picked, his eye poked 
with an umbrella, nor his toes trodden into a pulp. Can any 
inside traveller by an omnibus honestly make the same declara- 
tion ? 

Lord Granville made a noteworthy speech at Manchester on 
scientific education. He was distributing the Oxford local exaini- 
nation certificates, and took oecasion to show the difference 
between the tone of Oxford and Manchester. Medieval Oxford 
offers toexamine in physics, in chemistry, in geology, in mineralogy, 
and modern Manchester sends up only nine candidates, of whom 
only six succeeded. Some letters deploring the English deficiency 
in scientific education were sent to a number of competent jurors 
who had attended the Exhibition at«Paris. Sixteen of them 
replied, men of every class, and they all agreed that scientific 
knowledge was more successfully applied upon the Continent than 
with us. Lord Granville prayed Manchester to take the lead in 
scientific education, and to decide that it really wished for an 
instruction wider than that which a knowledge of Greek plays 
could give. ‘*I remember,” said his Lordship, ‘ two years ago 
one of the ablest members of the legal profession, whilst advocating 
classical education, quoted the answer of a Manchester manufac- 
turer who, being asked what he wished the end of his son’s educa- 
tion to be, answered, ‘*‘ An acquaintance with the Greek plays.” 
The answer was an excellent one as far as it went, but it did 


not go far enough. 


The Commission on Ritualism has presented its first report, 
which is devoted to the question of vestments alone. 


It will be 


The | 


remembered that the Commission is full of High Churchmen, so 
full that the Jtecord considered the selection treacherous, but the 
report is unanimous, and it condemns utterly “all variations in 
vesture from that which has long been the established usage of 
the United Church of England and Ireland,” and holds that they 


should be prohibited by law. It also finds that vestments are 
admitted, even by those who use them, to be non-essential, and 
to give grave offence, and considers that aggrieved parishioners 
ought, in such matters, to have speedy and effectual redress. ‘The 
| report appears to have given great satisfaction, but we suspect the 
| Ritualists will now start the theory that only Convocation can alter 
the rubric, aud that a lay Parliament has no power. If they do, 
| we should not be surprised to see the Householder Parliament pass 
an Act of three lines finally silencing that ecclesiastical debating 


club. 





Mr. John Orwell Phillips, Secretary to the Chartered Gas Com- 
pany, and advocate-general for gas-makers, denies that the stokers 
are oppressed men. He says the inen get 34s. 6d. a week—which 
nobody ever denied; that though the nominal stint is twelve 
| hours a day seven days in the week, the real one is eleven hours— 
| just two too much; that the Companies give medical advice, 
| superannuation allowances, and books—for all which the men say 

they pay; and, finally, that the men are “brawny, good- 

jhumoured giants”—which we can quite believe. So are dray- 
men, but dray-driving is not a conspicuously healthy trade, 
nevertheless. Mr. Phillips also says the men are under fire 
only half their time, and the heat is grossly exaggerated. This 
is all very well, but Mr. Phillips misses the real point. Is 
it, or is it not, inhumane to keep men, whether good- 
humoured giants or ill-humoured dwarfs, at work on hard 
labour in exceptionally hot rooms all day every day throughout 
| the year? A very large proportion of the shareholders are clergy- 
| men and women, and they have now a fair opportunity of proving 
the sincerity of their Sabbatarian convictions, Will they risk for 
them a quarter per cent. of their dividend? We have a better 
opinion of human nature than Mr. Phillips, and think they will. 

We regret to record the death on Sunday last of Professor 
Faraday, “one of the greatest of English chemists and electricians, 
a worthy pupil of Sir Humphrey Davy. He was the son of a 
smith, and in early life was apprenticed to a bookbinder, but 
devoted all his spare time to chemical studies, and at length 
‘attracted the attention of Sir Humphrey, who made him assistant 
to the laboratory in Albemarle Street. He maintained his con- 
nection with the Royal Institution as assistant and Professor of 
Chemistry for fifty-four years, during which time he endeared him- 
self by his learning, his humility, and his kindliness to almost every 
man of science in the kingdom. His investigations into electricity 
laid the very foundation of the science, which to the last he 
asserted had but just begun to develop the benefits it was destined 
to pour upon mankind, 











The result of the Oxford Local Examinations of this year has 
been singularly satisfactory. ‘The ‘ centres” have now been 
increased from cleven to twenty, and the number of candidates 
from 896 to 1,365, while the improvement in the number of suc- 
cessful examinees is still greater. In the three years ending 1860 
an average of 475 passed in each year; in the next three, 609; in 
the next, 747; and in 1867, 915. ‘Lhe failures, too, in the pre- 
liminary examination in reading, writing, parsing, geography, 
and summing have greatly decreased ; though this year 350 still 
failed out of 1,365. From the statistics of conscription we imagine 
that 200,000 lads reach every year the age at which it is usual to 
‘try for the local.” Is it too much to hope that 10 per cent. of 
the population will one day reach the level, and the present figures 
be regarded as we shall then certainly regard our existing expen- 
diture on education ? 





A correspondent of the 7imes draws a horrible picture of the 
labourer’s lot in Queensland. A labouring man never gets more 
that 203. a week and free lodging, and sometimes only the 203., 
mutton is 2d. a pound, maize is 2s. a bushel, and all eatables 
grown in the colony are priced on the same scale. Think of it, 
labourers in Essex and Dorsetshire, and stay contentedly in the 
happy land where you have 8s. a week, bread at 8d. the loaf, and 
meat at 9d. a pound, are provided with a poor-house in your old 
age, and are kindly protected against the temptations of ambition ! 


We publish elsewhere the most detailed account, true or false, 
which has yet reached England of the proceedings’ of ‘‘ Jacob 
the Zouave,” who cures, or professes to cure, diseases by the will. 
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We may, however, notice here that Marshal Forey quite denies 
the story that Jacob cured him. Jacob was introduced to the 
Marshal by Marshal Canrobert, but all he did was to take away 
his patient's stick and servant, and order him in a loud voice to 
march. Marshal Forey, by an immense effort, obeyed, but after 
proceeding a few steps tottered and fell, and derived no benefit 
whatever from the effort. The report of the cure of the Prince 
Imperial is a pure invention, and, as far as we can gather, no 
thoroughly authenticated case has as yet been produced. Jacob, 
it will be seen from the narrative we quote, claims a right to fail 
whenever he ‘‘ sees” a veil descend over the patient's features. 


It is quite right to punish tradesmen who wse dishonest scales, 
and quite expedient to pay informers for telling of them; but it 
is possible, at the same time, to make justice seem a little oppres- 
sive. No less than 106 persons were fined in Islington by the last 
petty sessions, but of them 26 were guilty of using scales which 
favoured the purchaser. It is very stupid to have such scales, 
but surely it is a little hard to fine men for being too honest. 
They have given their customers more than their right, yet are 
liable, for the rest of their lives, to be taunted with dishonest 
weights. If the State sold the scales, and they used others, it 
would be reasonable ; but they had to choose them themselves, and 
chose only too honestly. 


The new Master and Servant Act came into operation on Tues- 
day se’nnight. Under its provisions neither master nor man can, 
except in case of aggravated misconduct or premeditated injury, 
punish breach of contract by criminal process. ‘The remedy is to 
be civil, but if the servant commits wilful or needless injury, he 
may still be imprisoned for three months at the discretion of the 
Bench. ‘The new law is welcome, as abolishing one of the last 
relics of serfage, and will, moreover, put an end to cases of oppres- 
sion, which, in remote parts of the country, have not been in- 
frequent. Employers cannot imprison their men any more for 
not obeying an order to go to church. 


We are happy to welcome Mr. Graves, the Member for 
Liverpool, among the advocates for the purchase of the 
Telegraph system by the State. In a speech to his constituents on 
Wednesday, he said the Companies could not be expected to run 
the pecuniary risk involved in the bold experiment of making 
telegraphs universal. As for the inability of the Post Office to 
manage them, that had been pleaded against the money-order 
system, while as to the incompetency of State subordinates, ours 
were no worse than those of France and Belgium, where the State 
controlled the telegraph. He added the perfectly just argument 
that every increase in the functions of a department brought it 
more pay, and, therefore, better men. Sixpence a message and 
an office in every money-order office, that is the ideal which we 
ought to reach, and which the Companies will never attempt. 


Th2 South-Kastern Railway is about to try a little experiment 
on the pockets of the public. It seems that gentlemen, even 
Members of Parliament, as the chairman says, with a sort of 
holy horror, ride second-class between Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street. They think fourpence quite enough, and are not careful 
of their dignity. So the chairman proposes to compel them to 
ride first by abolishing the second class, and ‘thus make our 
millionaires pay sixpence,” and all other moderate people beside. 
We trust the millionaires will fight the public battle, and travel 
third till the South-Eastern comes back to its senses, and recog- 
nizes that there are decent people in the world to whom sixpences 
and quiet are both valuable. 


The Hon. F. W. C. Villiers, Northamptonshire landlord, has 
just expelled Mr. Job Smeeton, a tenant, from his farm. Mr. 
Smeeton and his father had paid rent for sixty years, and his only 
offence was refusing to make a church-rate, or to pay his quota 
when it was made. He had, however, subscribed “ cheerfully ” 
towards the restoration of the parish church. Mr. Smeeton, who 
writes like a man of culture in a final remonstrance with his 
landlord, satirically congratulates him on that he ‘‘ will have the 
satisfaction of being one of the last of English landlords who 
turned out of his farm a tenant because he refused to pay Church- 
Rates.” Evidently Mr. Villiers isa disciple of Mr. Carlyle. He has 
deen reading ‘* Shooting Niagara; and After,” and struck with 
the philosopher’s advice to ‘‘ use his power of banishment,” he has 
followed it, and will probably regret it for the rest of his life. 
Next year the representatives of Northamptonshire will probably 
remember Mr. Smeeton’s penal expulsion. 





We recently commented on Dr. Lankester’s startling utterance 
concerning the state of the atmosphere in the Underground Rail- 
way. Soon as the evening shades prevail, the Globe takes up the 
wondrous tale, and has published during the week a series of 
admittedly ‘‘ sensational” articles on the subject, garnished with 
typographical “ effects” which we cannot pretend to reproduce. 
The Underground Railway is affirmed to be ‘‘a dangerous mine,” 
the existence in its tunnels of “ choke damp” is asserted, and that 
of ‘‘ fire damp” predicted at no distant date. On ‘Thursday the 
Standard ventured to express a doubt as to both the facts and the 
science of the Glube, whereupon the latter returned to the charge, 
and while admitting that it had originally adopted a sensational 
tone in order to excite public attention, reiterate Lall its alarming 
statements, On inspection, however, they lose much of their ter- 
rific aspect. ‘That carbonic acid gas exists in the Underground 
Railway nobody ever denied ; that it can possibly, in the mist of 
such constant agitation of the atmosphere, and such numerous 
outlets, ever attain the dense and undiluted masses in which it is 
called “choke damp” we do not believe. As to the fire damp, 
which is to blow up half London, we want at least a little more 
evidence as to where it is possibly to come from. Gas pipes are 
carefully kept away from the tunnels, the unconsumed gas escaping 
from the burners is so infinitesimal in amount as not to be detected 
by smell even, and carburetted hydrogen is certainly not evolved 
from brick walls. 





Mr. Charles Barry has, we think, fairly cleared his father’s 
name from the imputations fastened on it by Mr. Welby Pugin, 
and which at first appeared so plausible. He produces a letter 
from Mr. Pugin himself, distinctly defining his own slight share 
in the Westminster Palace, and a letter from Mr. W. Wright, 
who was ‘superior clerk of the staff employed to get out the 
working drawings of the new Houses.” He states that Mr. Pugin 
made drawings of several parts of the building from smaller 
drawings prepared by Sir Charles Barry, and adds, ‘I speak quite 
within the truth when I say every part of that portion of the 
building in my charge had the designing hand of Sir C. Barry 
at least ten times over, and I believe also the remainder of the 
structure has had similar labour and thought bestowed on it. I 
know as a fact that although the plan in its general arrangements 
has remained unaltered, the clevation and sections are very 
different from the original designs, and no ons portion at all 
accords with any detail prepared by the late Mr. A. W. Pugin.” 


Considerable inactivity has prevailel in the market for all 
National Securities during the week, and prices generally have had 
a drooping tendency. On Monday, Consols, both for money and 
the account, left off at 943, 3; yesterday they closed at 94}, §. 
Reduced and New Three per Cents. were done at 943, 4; India 
Five per Cents., 112} to 115; India Bonds, 653, to 70s. premium ; 
Exchequer Bills, 253. to 303. premium. Bank stock was quoted 
at 261 to 263; and India Stock, 22) to 222. Foreign Bonds, 
Bank Shares, and miscellaneous securities have commanded very 
little attention. English Railways have been heavy, but Indian 
lines have shown more firmness. Money has been very abundant, 
at 14 to 13 for the best short bills. The stock of bullion in the 
Bank of England is 23,574,726/.; in the Bank of France, 
37,967, 8071. 

The closing prices of te leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week are subjoined:—~ 


Friday, Aug. 23. Feiday, Aug. 3). 
Mexican oe oe oe sas oe oe 14) oe lid 
Spanish Passives ee . oe ee +e 203 19 
Do. Certificates .. oe oe oe oe 16} oe 15} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. oe oe *e 60} bv 
” = pe Es ee o- 58 fe 535 
Unite States 5.20's .. 735 734 


Yesterday and on Frilay week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Aug. 23. Friday, Aug. 30. 
29; a5 


Great Eastern .. oo a .. +. oo. ‘ ee 
Great Northern oe oe oe oe oe 115} oe 115 x.d 
Great Western... oe oe os oe 4if ee 45} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. oe oe 17 oe 125 
London and Brighton oe oa oe oe 495 oe 5) 
Loudon and North-Westera oa oe “ 116} ee 1l2}x.d 
London and South-Westera o« oe ee Sk} ee S2ixd 
London, Chatham, and Dover ee a oe 13 oe 13 
Metropolitan ,. ) + ve oe oe 125 on 1.3} 
Midland. . oe oe « oe oe rs 1193 - li7}xd 
Norti-Eastero, Berwick .6 «4 e@ 0 10h aw Ldpx.d. 
Do. York... oo oe oe oe 95 97 xd. 
South-Eastera a ay ee, ee 67} 65}u4 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—<——— 
A REFORM BILL FOR IRELAND. 


\ ITH all Mr. Disraeli’s skilful pilotage, for which he has 

been at least sufficiently praised, it must not be sup- 
posed that he has yet succeeded in steering his party clear out 
of the shoal water of Reform. The grand difficulty indeed is 
passed, without any popular convulsion or external danger ; 
the country gentlemen of England have accepted the rule of 
the Householders, and with it the certainty of vast and un- 
known changes in policy. Yet it may be doubted if even this 
costly price has really purchased for the Tories that brief 
lease of power, undisturbed and dignified, upon which Mr. 
Disraeli seems to have cast a longing eye. However pressing 
may be the long deferred problems demanding legislative 
solution, the Parliament of 1868 will be compelled in the first 
instance to finish its task of reforming the representa- 
tion. The sister kingdoms cannot be excluded from the 
influence of the new and yet unmeasured forces which 
Mr. Disraeli has introduced into English politics. As 
respects Scotland, the claim of the people to a better repre- 
sentation has been freely acknowledged ; there a change 
cannot hurt the Tories much, while it may indirectly benefit 
them. In Ireland the case is very different ; the domination 
of the squires in that country rests on an artificial and very 
fragile basis; and the smallest disturbance of forces is certain 
to give it a severe shock. For this reason, the astute Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who is glad to use, while he despises, 
the band of Orangemen from Ulster and the landlord deputies 
from the southern and western counties, has attempted to 
avert the consideration of the subject altogether. Early in 
the session, to meet the possible inquisitiveness of Irish mem- 
bers and to defeat any personal efforts on their part to bring 
the question to an issue, Mr. Disraeli gave us an outline of the 
shape in which he wished to mould the Irish representative 
scheme. He repeated his assurance more emphatically in the 
month of April, and, having thus attained his object of keep- 
ing things quiet, he declared in the end of June, at the instance 
of an Orange deputation, that the state of the country would 
prevent him from touching the franchise in Ireland. From 
this position, so audaciously taken up, the unanimous expres- 
sion of Liberal indignation compelled him to recede hastily. 
A pledge was extorted from him that he would treat the ques- 
tion in a Government measure early in the next session. His 
excuse, in fact, was thoroughly worthless, inasmuch as the 
most distinct promise of an Irish Reform Bill had been given 
in the House of Commons more than a month after the Fenian 
rising of Ash Wednesday. 

Without doubt, Mr. Disraeli will be closely kept to his 
agreement. Ireland must have Reform, not that she asks it 
loudly, but that we can hardly deal out the rudest justice to 
an unrepresented people. The plan which the Ministry hinted 
at in the House of Commons this year will hardly suit the 
exigencies of next year. That plan was borrowed from 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s scheme of 1866, and was based 
on the theory of Mr. Gladstone’s unsuccessful Bill. But 
what we have now got to apply to Ireland are the prin- 
ciples of the Reform Act of 1867, and the Reform Act 
is something very different from either Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill or Mr. Disraeli’s. It will be interesting to attempt 
hypothetically to make use of these principles in refer- 
ence to Ireland, to see how far they are applicable to the 
condition of that country, to note any practicable modifications 
of them, and most of all, to come to some conclusion as to 
the political changes they are likely to work. Let us recall 
the principles which have been laid down in the English Bill, 
first, with respect to the franchise, and next, with respect to 
the redistribution of seats. The great change, of course— 
that reducing the borough franchise from ‘‘the hard and 
fast” 10/7. line to a ratepaying qualification—will apply to 
Ireland almost as extensively in comparison as to England. 
The present borough franchise in Ireland is an 8/. rating, 
which in most cases works up to a tolerably high rental. By 
the application of the English principle all burgesses whose 
occupations are yalued at 4/, and upwards—no rates are levied 
in Ireland below this line—would obtain the suffrage. 
The 10/. lodger franchise might be applied without altera- 
tion, but except in Dublin it would have very little effect. 
The ratepaying qualification, however, would introduce a very 
large proportion of Catholic voters of the poorer class into 
the towns of the south and west; in many boroughs this 
infusion of new blood would turn the scale against family 


influences. Thus the Bernard family would be certainly ousted 
from their old stronghold, Bandon. Even in the most for- 
midable fastnesses of Orangeism a large reinforcement of the 
Liberal ranks by the enfranchisement of the poorer Catholics: 
would make a perceptible difference at elections. At Derry, 
at Enniskillen, and even at Belfast, the minority made a good 
fight in 1865, and part at least of the representation of these 
and other Ulster towns may be wrested from the Tories. In 
Dublin, again, the freemen, who are the arbiters of the pre- 
sent elections, and who are Protestants, in the Irish sense, to 
the backbone, would be swamped in the influx of the smal} 
ratepayers. There can be no question but that on the whole 
the general gain to the Liberals by the lowering of the borough 
franchise in Ireland would be considerable. Whether the cha- 
racter of elections would be improved may be doubted; the new 
voters would scarcely be of an intelligent or independent class, 
but they would, at all events, be too subject to the influence: 
of the priest to be open to bribes. And in view of the experi- 
ments we have made in the small towns of England, it would 
be unreasonable to object to the Irish Householders. Turning 
to the counties, the principles of the English Bill, pure and 
simple, would be inoperative. The occupation franchise is at 
present 12/. rating, and is not likely to be disturbed. This is 
the clause which enfranchises the mass of the Irish tenant 
farmers, and, until something is done to establish a small pro- 
prietary in Ireland, it would be foolish to go lower down the 
scale. The copyhold and leasehold franchises at 5/. would not 
be felt in Ireland. There are no copyholders, and the small 
number of leases is yearly diminishing. It would be desirable, 
however, to provide by such clauses as these for the possible- 
creation of an independent peasantry. And, for a similar 
reason, as well as with a view to the maintenance of equality 
between the kingdoms, it might be useful to revert to the 
forty-shilling freehold qualification. But the main points in 
which the Irish county representation is now defective, cannot 
be amended by any change in the franchise. The independence 
of the voter must be either directly or indirectly secured. 
Redistribution is perhaps the most important part of Irish 
Reform, as it will certainly present the most formidable diffi- 
culties to Mr. Disraeli. So far as the counties are concerned, 
unless a very large number of seats are taken away from the 
boroughs, no extended rearrangement will be found needful or 
desirable. With one exception the Irish counties have, in two 
members a piece, their fair share of political power, but that 
exception is rather notable. The county of Cork is by far 
the largest county in Ireland. Its population is more pros- 
perous, intelligent, and independent than that of any other part 
of Munster. At the last census it amounted to 544,000, not- 
withstanding a diminution of one-third since the date of the 
famine. Under the occupation franchise it has more than 
15,000 electors on the roll. Yet it has only two members, 
the same number enjoyed by the Orange county of Fermanagh, 
with a fifth part of the population. It may be observed that, 
while Fermanagh returns such staunch Tories as Captain 
Mervyn Archdall and the Hon. Henry Cole, Cork has been 
usually Liberal. But it is when glancing at the county 
representation of England that we see the most glaring in- 
equality. Cumberland, with a population of 149,000, Leices- 
tershire, with 170,000, and Shropshire, with 185,000, have 
each four members, or double the representation of “the 
Irish Yorkshire,’ with its half a million of inhabitants. We 
cannot believe that Mr. Disraeli, who expresses himself in 
terms of such heart-felt compassion on the subject of the 
political injustice done to English counties, will pass over this 
case of electoral destitution. It will not be difficult to obtain 
the necessary seats, and a division of the county would be 
in every sense equitable and useful. In dealing with the 
boroughs upon the principles of the English Act, it is plain, 
in the first instance, that Mr. Laing’s clause cannot operate in 
Ireland. There are no boroughs having a population of less 
than 10,000 which return two members. Even Sergeant 
Gaselee’s rejected amendment for disfranchising towns below 
the 5,000 line would not apply to more than five boroughs,— 
two in Ulster, namely, Dungannon and Downpatrick; and 
three in the south, viz., Kinsale, Mallow, and Portarlington. 
This calculation is based, of course, on the Census of 1861, 
and probably many of the towns which then were ranked in the 
class having between 10,000 and 5,000 population have now, 
after six years of emigration, sunk below the latter limit. Of 
these we may count five in Ulster—Armagh, Carrickfergus, 
Coleraine, Enniskillen, and Lisburn; and eight in the South— 





viz., Bandon, Carlow, Cashel, Ennis, Athlone, New Ross, 
Dungarvan, and Youghal. All these are represented, and give 
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with the five smaller boroughs a total of 18 members, 
Between the 10,000 and the 5,000 line there are some unrepre- 
sented towns, of which the most considerable are in Ulster, 
Newtonards, and Lurgan ; in the southern provinces, Fermoy, 
and Nenagh. Between the 50,000 and 10,000 lines we 
have twelve represented and two unrepresented towns; 
Limerick, Waterford, and Galway, having two members each, 
Londonderry, Kilkenny, Drogheda, Newry, Wexford, Tralee, | 
Dundalk, Sligo, and Clonmel one each ; while Kingstown and 
Queenstown, the former the fashionable off-growth of Dublin, 
the latter the port of Cork, have no representation at all. 
Over the 50,000 line we have only three towns—Dublin, with 
more than a quarter of a million population, Belfast, with over 
120,000, and Cork, with over 80,000 inhabitants. 

These facts are somewhat perplexing to deal with. Unless 
by a disfranchisement of all the small and decaying towns under 
the 10,000 line, no radical redistribution could be effected. 
This is not likely to be attempted, but probably seven or 
eight seats may be got by abolishing the boroughs having less 
than 6,000 inhabitants. Of these two would be required for 
the divided county of Cork. An additional member, with a 
minority vote, might be assigned to Dublin and Belfast re- 
spectively, and the boroughs of Kingstown, Queenstown, 
Newtonards, and Fermoy might be enfranchised. If grouping 
were considered advisable, the disfranchised towns might in 
most cases be joined with neighbouring enfranchised boroughs. 
A distance of twenty miles would scarcely separate interests 
to an appreciable extent, while the size of the united con- 
stituency would be increased beneficially. The amalgamation 
of Cashel and Clonmel, Bandon and Kinsale, Newtonards 
and Downpatrick, Armagh and Lisburn, Mallow and Fermoy, 
Youghal and Dungarvan, for electoral purposes, would bring 
some decent constituencies into being. Out of the seats 
so obtained a third member, with a minority vote, might 
be assigned to the counties of Down and Antrim respec- 
tively, and the Queen’s University enfranchised. This 
latter institution, which has only been fifteen years in exist- 
ence, has already nearly seven hundred graduates, the great 
majority being Liberal. Upon the same principle as that to 
which the London University owes its enfranchisement, the 
Irish University ought not to be excluded from political power. 
At least, while the University of Dublin, the stronghold of the 
most reactionary Toryism, retains its two members, the Liberal 
University ought to have, at all events, one. Mr. Disraeli, 
who copied from Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Bill the clause enfran- 
chising the Queen’s University, in speaking on the subject of 
Irish representation made a proposal on this point which was 
scarcely noticed at the time, but was an effort of party tac- 
tics quite worthy of its author. He hinted at a wish or inten- 
tion on his part to group the two Irish Universities together. 
This plan is not only open toevery one of the objections that were 
urged against Mr. Mowbray’s scheme for grouping the Univer- 
sities of London and Durham, but is even more conspicuously 
a party dodge. Mr. Disraeli well knew that the Tory electors 
‘of Dublin University, with whatever Conservative minority 
might exist in the Queen’s University, would swamp the 
Liberals, and so save the University representation of Ireland 
for the Tories unharmed. Next year, should such a trick be 
attempted, it ought to be at once defeated. The alterations 
in the representation pointed out in the foregoing remarks are 
the only ones possible in Ireland under present conditions, 
unless, indeed, we are ready to take the plunge into equal 
electoral districts. These, probably, would work better in the 
sister kingdom than any shifting of the electoral pawns upon 
‘the board ;_ but will not England fear to make an experiment 
even with an Irish corpus vile? Will she not fear to hasten 
her own progress to the inevitable ? 


SOME DANGERS OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


HERE is one mistake possible in conducting this Abys- 
sinian expedition, which we sincerely hope will not be 
made, and that is sparing money after the wasteful Indian 
fashion. The country is, we think, quite satisfied that it is 
right, morally right, we mean, to invade Abyssinia, but it is a 
little over-sensitive about the possible cost. Everybody 
admits that as our agents and missionaries and workmen 
entered the country relying, and according to precedent, justly 
relying, on British protection, that protection must be afforded, 
and that the difficulty of affording it is no argument whatever for 
neglecting our duty. But there is a very great desire, more 
particularly among officials, to obtain credit, not only for doing 
their duty well, but for doing it cheaply, which, unless we 





misread Indian history, may show itself in a peculiarly dan- 
gerous form. There is, we believe, little risk of thé original 
expedition being either too weak or inefficiently organized. 
The few facts which ooze out show clearly to men who have 
watched many such expeditions that there is somewhere or 
other a very strong hand at the helm, a man who means to 


‘win, who sees how to win, and who has authority enough to 


make the departments pull together and pull hard. The 
Indians are in a fever of delight at the prospect of active ser- 
vice, and the pressure for employment in any capacity is 
becoming only too severe. Sir Robert Napier, the selected 
General-in-Chief, is thoroughly competent to his work—he 
is the man who broke Tantia Topee’s career—the Bombay 
Government is always ready for a campaign, and already the 
force has grown from ten to nearly fourteen thousand men, 
—two Queen’s regiments, eight regiments of Punjabees, six 
regiments of cavalry, two batteries of Royal Artillery, En- 
gineers, Sappers, a large Mountain Train, and Heaven alone 
knows how many followers. The most elaborate arrangements 
are being made to secure sufficient artillery, commissariat, and 
transport, and stories are told of light steel guns to be carried 
by mules, of vast gatherings of camels and mules,—oxen would 
be much better,—and of provisions for carrying water not 
likely to reassure sensitive taxpayers. The great chiefs of depart- 
ments are clearly working with a will, and the expedition will, 
we doubt not, be as completely organized as the one which 
invaded Persia, and extorted from the Shah the question, “ Am 
I to be dethroned by a hundred rotten Hindoos?”’ The failure 
we dread is not here, but in the collection of sufficient 
reserves. It is quite possible, it is most probable, that the 
expedition will have nothing to face except the mountains 
and the climate ; that the invasion will dissolve society, and 
reduce Theodore to the position of owner of a single fortress, 
garrisoned by men who only want an opportunity of deliver- 
ing him up to justice. If the army is preceded by an 
announcement that Theodore will be dethroned and sent to Cal- 
cutta, the fear of his vengeance, should he ever regain power, 
will be dissipated, and every Abyssinian will fight, if he fights, 
for his ownhand. This is the most probable course of events, 
but they may very well go otherwise. The people are very 
brave, the mountains are very high, the distances are very great. 
The fear of our habit of annexation is upon all the men of these 
regions, and we do not know that chiefs other than Theodore, 
mountain tribes of whom we have heard nothing, classes of 
whom we make no account, may not think battle preferable 
to submission to white men. Cholera or dysentery may 
break out in our ranks. We may receive a check, as in Bootan ; 
may be stopped by hill fighting, as recently near Peshawur ; 
may be destroyed by a popular rising, as in Afghanistan. In 
no one of these cases could we draw back from the enterprise, 
and in any one of them we should need heavy reinforce- 
ments. If they are not ready at Bombay, if in fact a second 
expedition is not prepared as soon as the first has started, 
with transports all ready to move at twelve hours’ notice, 
the work must be postponed to another year, and the “little 
war’ will, for the twentieth time in our history, have become 
a great one. Of course preparation of this kind is expensive, 
very expensive, so expensive that it may add a third to the 
cost of the expedition ; but failure would multiply that cost 
tenfold, and it is not wise to trust to British luck, as if 
it were independent alike of energy, foresight, and Provi- 
dence. We shall not retreat the sooner for thinking retreat 
conceivable, and if we do not think it, a second advance 
may cost like a European war. It is at this point, if at all, 
that the expedition will break down. It is not in the national 
character to reckon on disaster, and the Indian Governments 
in particular always look on war not as a game, but asa 
problem of which the result is certain, and in which the only 
difficulty is the method of demonstration. Not three years 
ago in our own territories we had to wait a year and spend half 
a million, because a few sepoys ran away and we had no 
supports. 

Another blander which is nearly certain to be made 
is the subdivision of authority. The regular routine of 
things in Asia is to entrust the army to one man, the 
steamers to another, and the negotiations to a third, who will 
all quarrel with one another, and the nearest local autho- 
rity, in this case the Agent, or in European formula 
the Governor, of Aden. That danger is peculiarly great 
when as in the present instance the chiefs of an expedition 
are and must be responsible to three different sets of superiors, 
the Foreign Office, the India Office, and the Bombay Govern- 
ment, two of them almost entirely independent of each other. 
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The only mode of preventing collision is to make one man 
supreme over every department, and over Aden besides, Cap- 
tain-General in fact over every servant of Her Majesty be- 
tween Perim and Suez. That man can only be the General- 
jn-Chief, and if Sir Robert Napier is competent to conquer 
Abyssinia, which remembering his history we do not doubt, 
he is also competent to indent on Aden, to give general orders 
to a fleet of transports, and to conduct negotiations with a 
savage. Ile will want interpreters, secretaries, it may be 
even a diplomatic adviser, but he will not want a “ Political ”’ 
by his side, a man in black before whose “influence” all 
authority in red will be paralyzed or useless. We have had 
enough, surely, of diplomatists telling armies to halt because 
they were going to negotiate. It is time this silly jealousy of 
our own ofiicers ended, and we tried, if only as an experiment, 
to trust some one man completely, and let him carry out his 
orders to the best of his judgment and ability, judgment to 
which we already trust the honour of Great Britain, and 
ability which we hold equal to the command of an indepen- 
dent army. Many jealousies are extinguished at once by the 
choice of an oflicer in Sir Robert Napier’s grade, but the 
expedition will be greatly dependent on Aden, and the Agent 
at Aden is a little king, whose prerogative has been by this 
very arrangement partly taken away, while the diplomatist 
who accompanies an army always consider it Ais instrument, 
Everybody, we dare say, will do his duty, but everybody likes 
to make Government see that he has done it all by himself, 
that nobody helped him, and that he is entitled to any 
acknowledgments which may be going. A diplomatist will 
not write the worse because he is in subordination, and the 
Agent at Aden, or the officer in charge of transports, will be 
all the more energetic, because there is no question that when 
orders come they are signed by competent authority. 





WHAT NAPOLEON MEANS BY “PEACE.” 


: speeches the Emperor has this week delivered at 
Arras and Lille, or which the Moniteur says he delivered 
there, will not greatly tend to reassure the public mind. Like 
the telegrams from Salzburg, the articles in the Viennese 
press, the angry diatribes in the Berlin papers, and the curious 
ebullitions of spitefulness in the semi-official journals of Paris, 
they all tend to one tolerably clear and very unpleasant con- 
viction. The Emperor will not attack Germany as long as 
Germany remains divided. The Emperors, said the Salz- 
burg telegrams, were perfectly in accord upon the politics of 
Europe, and especially upon the necessity of maintaining the 
Treaty of Prague. The result of the meeting, say the Viennese 
journalists, is favourable to peace, for the Sovereigns agreed 
to attack no one as long as existing arrangements are main- 
tained. The Debatte even goes the length of aflirming 
that official intimation of this decision is to be communi- 
cated to Berlin. The Berliners, on the other hand, are 
thoroughly roused, and talk of French dictation, and prophesy 
meetings between the South and North, while the French 
papers will have it that peace is guaranteed by a defensive 
alliance too powerful to be attacked. The Russian papers affirm 
that such an alliance would menace Europe, while Napoleon 
himself, the one man who clearly knows what he means, 
says, “It is only weak Governments which seek in foreign 
complications a diversion from embarrassments at home,” but 
adds, there are “ black spots on the horizon, and while hold- 
ing aloft the national banner we should not allow ourselves to 
be drawn on by tempestuous impulses, however patriotic they 
may be.” 

The drift of all this seems to us clear. Napoleon is not 
going of his own mere motion to attack Prussia, he is even 
willing to recognize, so far as his people will allow him, 
accomplished facts, but he proposes to make the Treaty of 
Prague, that is, the division of Germany, part of the public 
law of Europe, to ratify it if possible through a Congress—hints 
of which will, we believe, shortly appear—or through a well 
understood, though informal, menace that he will uphold the 
treaty with the sword. The Austrian Government coincides 
in this policy, and the object of both powers is first to compel 
Prussia to pause and reject Southern adhesions ; and, secondly, 
to put her in the wrong before the world. She is to be 
represented as the attacking party, the unscrupulous and 
ambitious power aiming at universal dominion, which, not 
content with one immense aggrandizement, immediately con- 
templates another. As a third and smaller, but still important 
result, all the elements of resistance in the South, such as the 
Courts, the Ultramontanes, and the old officers, are to be 





formally advised that they can rely upon very powerful and 
very determined protectors, while the popular party is made to 
feel that a unionist policy involves great, and it may be 
insuperable, difficulties. 

This is clearly, as Napoleon says, a policy of pacification, if 
Prussia will but yield, or if the Southern populations will but 
accept their isolated and therefore powerless position. The 
latter result would do just as well as the former, for it can 
never be Prussian interest to force Bavaria or Wartemburg to 
merge themselves in the Northern Confederation against their 
will. Not to mention the danger of insurrection, the Prussian 
system of administration, which is excessively rigid, but sin- 
gularly devoid of the “checks” less confident Governments 
find indispensable—official accounts are trusted, for example, 
in Prussia as they are nowhere else, not even in England— 
could not be worked at all by unwilling employes, or among a 
decidedly hostile German population. If, therefore, the Southern 
States really wish for no union, and encouraged by this new 
support recede from Prussia, the game is won, and French 
diplomacy will have gained a triumph which may almost com- 
pensate it for its failure to anticipate Sadowa. But is such a 
recoil, on which the new policy mainly depends, at all likely, 
likely enough for politicians to count it among reasonable 
probabilities? It is quite conceivable that Napoleon may 
believe it is. He is fully aware of the deep dread which the 
Southern Courts entertain of Prussia, he has had long and 
painful experience of the solid power still possessed by Ultra- 
montane feeling, he perhaps over-estimates the Southern 
dislike of the Northern exactness and rigidity of administration, 
and he has shown himself all his life utterly unable to 
reckon up the physical force of a strong popular sentiment. 
He could not calculate it in England, and was thunderstruck 
at the explosion produced by the Conspiracy Bill; he could not 
estimate it in America, where he, as it were, betted his crown 
upon Northern feebleness ; and he may not, probably does not, 
understand it in Germany. If this is his calculation, he is, 
we believe, wrong ; not because Bavarians or Wurtemburgers 
are already as heavily taxed by the introduction of the Prus- 
sian Army system as they would be if they submitted to 
Prussia; not because they weary of their very happy, though 
tranquil, political life, but because great races in times of com- 
motion are always governed by ideas, and the dominant idea 
of Germany is to form a great and peaceful State, too powerful 
to be attacked, too united to waste force in intestine divisions, 
able at last to live a free, and stately, and peaceful life. This 
is the German dream, and the Germans will no more sur- 
render it than the Americans will surrender theirs of the 
grand and peaceful republic which is to cover a continent, 
to be the home of oppressed mankind, and to destroy by its 
example every political idol with head of brass and feet of 
clay. They will not have to fight for their dream, when all is 
said, half as hard as the Americans had, and all the chatter 
about material interests is as little to the purpose as the simi- 
lar talk was in the midst of the American Civil War. Nations 
fight for their dreams, not for their stomachs, and the South 
Germans will no more consent to abandon their hope because 
France may overrun them, than France would sacrifice her 
unity because she might otherwise have to expel the Cossack. 
The utmost Napoleon will secure from the South by his great 
menace will be a momentary pause. 

Will he secure more from the North? Will the half- 
dozen men, that is, who govern Prussia, think the willing 
absorption of South Germany into their empire worth a war 
with France and Austria combined? We think they will, for 
three distinct reasons. One is, that the idea draws them on 
just as it draws the humblest German, is as attractive to them 
as ever the American idea was to Mr. Lincoln or Mr. Seward. 
Hohenzollern heads do not turn, but if anything could turn 
them it would be the idea of finishing the long struggle 
of two hundred years, of completing Frederick's work, by the 
permanent acquisition of the old Imperial crown. The second 
is that honour would be involved in the acceptance or rejection 
of such a challenge, and Continental statesmen are still 
essentially duellists, still ready to incur for the point of honour 
dangers they dislike and risks they disapprove. Prussia 
would be dishonoured, if when the road was open she 
refused to become German, through admitted fear of 
France. The reason of her headship would cease to be, and 
the great fabric erected with such patience, and cemented 
with so much blood, would begin visibly to crumble away. 
And the third is, that she would not be inevitably compelled 
to fight France and the Austrian Empire together. It is possi- 
ble to paralyze Austria altogether by alienating her German 
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subjects till their resistance is like that of the Venetian 
troops at Sadowa, almost nominal. It is possible, if that 
cannot be done, to offer Hungary terms which would 
divide the Empire in two, and so leave France only 
in the field, and it is possible to fight Austria through 
Russian arms. The price to be paid would be high, 
but Prussia does not want Galicia for herself, and though 
she does want Bohemia—the Czechs must be Germans or 
corpses—the Carpathians would make a clear, a defensible, 
and a natural boundary to the East. With a Russian army 
in Galicia, Austria could do nothing except try to expel it, 
and the only enemy would be the one whose challenge Prussia, 
for her own honour, could not refuse. ‘The time of the con- 
flict is of course uncertain, for the South has not made up 
its mind, but on the day it does Prussia must accept her 
destiny, and Napoleon either accept a great war, or confess 
himself before Paris a vanquished politician. 

We have said nothing of England’s part in the matter, 
which seems so greatly to afllict Continental politicians, for we 
do not believe it will be a great one. Lord Stanley will try, 
we greatly fear, to uphold the Treaty of Prague by moral 
force; but if he imagines that Englishmen will wage a 
Crimean war. in order that Napoleon may seize the Rhine- 
land, or Bavaria remain outside Germany, he has, almost for 
the first time in his life, misunderstood English temper. 
Englishmen have had enough and tospare of allied wars, with 
Napoleon to make peace, and write bulletins for them and 
himself together. 





THE INDIAN FURLOUGH GRIEVANCE. 
V E want English politicians, particularly politicians who, 

so to speak, stand on the threshold of the Cabinet, to 
remember an incident of the last few months. In August, 
1866, Lord Cranborne was appointed Secretary of State for 
India, and the selection was received by the general public 
with a sort of stare, a murmur of surprise, which in the more 
violent journals became a positive hoot of derision. The 
Star was half inclined to call the appointment a crime, and 
the Telegraph quoted it as a final instance of Tory corruption 
and imbecility. Eight months after, Lord Cranborne resigned 
on grounds quite unconnected with Indian affairs. Nothing 
particularly interesting to the public had occurred in India in 
the interim; no great war, no mutiny, no one of the few 
events which momentarily fix English attention upon Indian 
affairs. A budget had, indeed, been produced, but it was not 
Lord Cranborne’s ; a despatch had been discussed, but it was 
about Mysore, and the public notion of Mysore is that Tippoo 
lived there once, that he had a mechanical tiger which roared, 
and that he was killed by the Duke of Wellington. Never- 
theless, a complete change had passed over public sentiment 
about Lord Cranborne. It was understood in all socicties, 
among all classes interested in polities, by the squires as well 
as by the statesmen, by the ten-pounders as well as by the 
journalists, that England had found another efficient Great 
Mogul, another man competent to govern, from a distance of 
seven thousand miles, a fifth of the human race. Silently— 
for it is of no use for them to talk, they are dogs in the sight 
of Vestries—the great family party which fights, and governs, 
and plants, and proselytizes in India, which throughout 


Asia plays the part assigned on the Continent to the | 


English aristocracy, had reckoned up their new man, 


accepted him, and thenceforward were prepared, outside | 
parochial politics, to follow him as a worthy leader of | 


men. Quickly, through the masses of long letters re- 
ceived every week from India, through words dropped in 
clubs, through remarks at dinner tables, through stories told 
at country houses, through an article or two in journals which 
editors read, the Indian impression was conveyed to the 
British middle class, and filtered down and down, till a journal 
like the Telegraph actually published something like a formal 
apology for its misconception of Lord Cranborne’s powers. 
Before his resignation had impressed politicians with a sense 
of his independence, before he had uttered a word on the 
Reform Bill, the Anglo-Indians, who are almost without ex- 
ception Radicals, had raised a representative Tory in public 
estimation fiom an able, but acrid debater, into a leading 
statesman. 

What has all that to do with Indian furlough rules? Just 
this; that the main cause of all white grievances in India is 
the belief among political men that Anglo-Indians have no 
political power. They have been turned out of Parliament, 
they own no boroughs, and they produce no orators, and 


unless a war is toward, east of the Isthmus, they may safely 
be despised. If the smallest colony in British possession 
hated its governors at home with the virulent intensity of 
| feeling, the absolute loathing, with which the great Indian 
/aristocracy now hates the India House, it would find 
‘a hundred advocates in Parliament, each anxious to build 
a reputation on the satisfaction of its claims. The 
Indians cannot find one, cannot as they say, get the 
most distant approach to a fair hearing, cannot make ordinary 
| politicians even understand what it is they ave so angry about, 
| have actually to express a sort of servile thankfulness because 
the Zimes, habitually more kindly towards them than any 
other journal, allows letters upon their master grievance to 
appear during the recess. If Somerset House, or Whitehall, 
or the Custom House were half as irritated by any oppression 
as the Anglo-Indians are by this one, the ollicial world would 
be in a turmoil, and the papers weighed down with letters ; 
yet 5,000 English gentlemen ruling an empire, and connected 
with every family in the country, are actually thankful be- 
cause they have an opportunity of saying, in an exceptionally 
dull season, that they have a big grievance. The whole 
satisfaction of their lives is destroyed by the operation of an 
honest prejudice in the India House, and they are not per- 
mitted, they say, even to expose it. We really are not 
exaggerating, though our readers will doubtless think so. 
We only wish we could publish the letters which reach us 
weekly from men to whom India seems to have given every- 
thing, who are neither overlooked, nor impoverished, nor 
affronted, who are and consider themselves successful, and 
who hate their lives because of leave rules to which they 
cannot get five minutes’ parliamentary attention, which 
journalists will not write about, which, if they did write 
about, the public would not study. They will not read 
what we are saying now, we know that well enough, and it is 
more from pity for a misery we know to be real than from any 
hope of relieving it, that we try once more to put the Anglo- 
Indian case into an English form. As long as it is in the 
Indian one, a muddle of “ furloughs,” “ sick leave,” “ private 
leave,” “ privilege leave,” and “Indian leave,” it will never 
be listened to at all, and we believe we can bring the case 
most fully home to the English mind by an apparently minute 
illustration. 

It has always been the custom in India, as in England, to 
allow officials an annual holiday of a month. That is not 
much, people will admit, even when one does not work thir- 
teen hours a day—TIndians, if they work at all, work like 
slaves—under a thermometer of 80°, but it was as much as 
the Government could give, with due respect to the interests 
of the public service. To make it a little more, the India 
House, which, when its prejudices are not in the way, isa 
kindly employer, allowed the official at his own discretion to 
accumulate his holidays for three years, and, such accumula- 
tion being convenient to the State, which would else have to 
be perpetually finding substitutes, added a fourth month to 
enable the official to rejoin. This holiday, always very dear 
| to the services, became about 1856 almost invaluable to one 
| particular section of them, the experienced men who are 
| wetting near the top. Such men in India are usually about 
|forty-four years old, are receiving salaries ranging from 
12.0004. to 83,5001 a year, and have children at home 
just growing into marriageable girls and collegians. To 
‘seo them for a few days; once in four years, to keep 
up in their minds the recollection of the father’s face, to 
be sure that they are happy, to bring to their minds the 
| sense that they have homes, although so far away, is to most 
fathers a matter of somewhat keen interest. The Indians have 
other ties, too, odd as it seems to the India Iouse, fathers and 
'mothers getting on in life—a son of forty-two presumes a 
| father of seventy—relatives of all sorts and ages, whose lives 
| are made the happier by seeing the Indian son, or nephew, 
jor brother for a few days in every four years. Naturally, 
therefore, as it mattered nothing to the State, and cost no 
| money—the pay of that rank being equal even to the demands 
| 
| 








| 


of the Peninsular and Oriental! Company—the higher officers 
got into a habit of running home for six weeks, just to kiss 
the children, and see the old mother, and settle any morsel of 
|family business that might happen to be afloat. Will it be 
believed that the India [louse summarily forbade the practice ¢ 
They did not abolish the leave, which would have been in- 
telligible, though harsh, but they forbade officers, as if from 
} wanton cruelty, to use it where they pleased. They might 
igo to the Hills, to play chicken hazard and seduce their neigh- 
| bours’ wives, or to Cashmere, or to Ceylon, or to China, or 
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even to Egypt, but they must not on any pretence revive 
family associations or reinvigorate their constitutions by 
arun to Southampton. It unsettled them, said the fifteen 
little Moguls, made them discontented with India, and 
kept up a yearning for London life and English country 
pleasures which was most injurious. The officials, on 
the other hand, argued that the evil, if evil there was, 
lay in the new hanker for England, and the mental un- 
rest it produced, and not in the new way of relieving 
it, and resented the order as at once an injury and an in- 
sult. The Fifteen, however, could not -be moved, and two 
years ago they went a long step further in the same direction. 
Indians being also Englishmen, have sometimes business at 
home, money to inherit, fathers to bury, claims to ascertain, 
and it has been for half a century a custom to recognize that 
fact. If a man once in six years would write to the Viceroy, 
informing him confidentially why he wanted to run home, and 
would, to show his sincerity, sacrifice his whole pay and 
allowances, he might go home for six months without loss of 
his appointment. This, however, as steam improved, became 
popular, too, despite the great sacrifices involved, and the 
India House, true to its policy of making India as far as it 
can a separate planet, abolished this also. The same Papal 
spirit, the same hatred of modern life and civilization, runs 
through the whole of the leave rules. They are not in them- 
selves illiberal, Indian officers can if they like stay only too 
long away from duty, provided only they will stay in places 
where their residence is injurious to them, or will come to 
England at intervals so long that on their return India seems 
once more a foreign and a detestable land. They may have 
twenty months’ sick leave, and twenty-five months’ privilege 
leave, and a three years’ furlough at home, and no end of 
“hill leave,” may in all avoid duty for at least a fourth of 
their twenty-five years’ service, but they may not come home 
for short visits at decent intervals, may not, in fact, regard 
themselves as what they are—English officials serving her 
Majesty abroad. They are to be Indians, not Englishmen, 
and as Indians the less they see of Europe the better for their 
contentment. 

We need not point out how utterly inconsistent a spirit of 
this kind is with the facts of actual life. It would be harsh 
even if Indians could bring up their children in India, for it 
would still thwart a natural and justifiable love of home for 
no adequate reason, but as all children are and must be sent 
home, it is felt, as one great Indian officer writes to us, as 
“‘one of those cruelties of stupidity which irritate more than 
cruelties with a meaning.” It is the main cause of that fierce 
discontent which has invaded Indian society, which is demo- 
ralizing the services, and which produces one immense political 
evil—a habit of receiving English orders not as final awards, 
as they used to be received, but as orders from enemies intended 
to insult and annoy, which honourable men must fight, if 
needful, by appeals for democratic support. This spirit, which 
is day by day deepening, has for result one consequence which 
the India House does not like, a constant and most injurious 
criticism in Parliament—which really does not know and can- 
not know whether orders, say, about promotion, are fair or not 
—and another which English statesmen cannot approve. The 
local Governments become the advocates of the services against 
the supreme authority, publish their orders under a sort of 
protest signifying, “It is not our fault, gentlemen, it is all 
those rascals at home,’’ and throw on the India House the 
whole odium of every unpopular restriction. The discontent 


rises almost into a monomania, till willing obedience to England | 


is a thing unknown, and the hierarchy of authority is kept up, 
so to speak, by a sort of physical foree. And it is all so utterly 
unnecessary. The Indians are asking nothing except that 
steam and its consequences shall be recognized, that the close 
relation with England which the India House cannot abolish 
if it would shall be regarded as a good instead of as an evil. 
They are not asking for “gold spoons and turtle soup,” but 
for liberty to cat their own porridge out of their own Britan- 
nia metal at the hours which best suit their individual 
digestions. So far from being immoderate, the Indians will 
be content with less than their old privileges, if only they 
may enjoy them in their own way. They do notask a revival 
of the old wild rules of charter leave, which enabled an officer 
to live half his term in New Zealand or the Mauritius on full 
Indian allowances, or in fact anything but most moderate 
intervals of relaxation at home. They will give up, we believe, 


the furloughs, which are really injurious to the service, 
and make any concession about sick leave, that most un- 
manageable of leave difficulties, if only the Government 











will let them have the holiday they are entitled to 
now without restrictions, will grant, that is, one year in 
every five, without loss of office, in full commutation 
of all other external leaves whatever, sick leave, of course, 
being taken when needed, but counting against the quinquen- 
nial holidays. The way this would work is easily described. 
John Smith, magistrate of five years’ standing, would not 
come home,—first, because he has not the money ; secondly, 
because his first baby is only just coming ; and thirdly, because 
he wants to keep a reserve of one year against sickness or 
sudden necessity. He would come the second five, as 
he does now, but only for one year, instead of three, and 
go out again with his Indian habits unbroken for a spell 
of four years, made cheerful by the certainty of return. 
Thenceforward he would be able to keep up a genuine 
relation to home, to parents, and to his children, and yet 
never be long enough away to get out of his Indian harness, 
to lose his Indian friends, or to break his habit of Indian 
work. He would be a well paid officer in the tropics, but 
without the sense of exile, would, in fact, be a happy and 
contented man, instead of a most unhappy and discontented 
one. The State would not lose a day of his work, nor a 
rupee of pay, and would gain by the whole difference between 
willing and unwilling service, between an obedience rendered 
with a hearty wish that the orders may succeed, and obedienca 
rendered with a languid hope that the results may prove 
disastrous enough to rid India of the Council to which every 
misfortune, exaction, or failure is now in India traced. If Sir 
Stafford Northcote cares to make an Indian reputation, this 
is his opportunity, or rather this would be, if the Indian 
Minister of the Crown were not on all such matters rather 
less influential than one of his own clerks. The clerk might 
quietly recommend, but—the question having a pecuniary 
side—the unhappy Minister can only petition fifteen old men, 
delighted with every chance of proving that his only right is 
to shield them from the smallest responsibility. 





THE FIRST REPORT ON RITUALISM. 


HE first Report of the Commission on Ritualism is just 
what might have been expected from the composition of 

that body. <A group of prelates, peers, and rich laymen, of 
strongly accentuated orthodoxy, would naturally avoid 
touching the root of a great theological question, and 
would at the same time naturally be inclined to remove any 
removable cause of quarrel between the laity and the clerical 
order. This is just what the Commission has resolved to do. 
Silent as regards the offence, it condemns the scandal heartily, 
speedily, and, we imagine, effectively. On the doctrines 
taught by the Ritualists and their relation to the central 
dogmas of the English Church the Commissioners have 
nothing to say as yet, will, we venture to predict, have very 
little to say at any time ; but they not only condemn the most 
annoying external peculiarity of Ritualism, but suggest a wise 
and practicable mode of cure. A man’s soul, they decide gravely, 
cannot be greatly affected by the colour of somebody else’s 
breeches, or, in their own stately and formal diction, “ we find 
that while these vestments are regarded by some witnesses as 
symbolical of doctrine, and by others as a distinctive vesture 
whereby they desire to do honour to the Holy Communion as 
the highest act of Christian worship, they are by none regarded 
as essential, and they give grave offence to many.” They are, 
therefore, of opinion that it is “expedient to restrain in the 
public services of the United Church of England and Ireland 
all variations in respect to vesture from that which has long 
been the established usage of the said United Church, and they 
think that this may be best secured by providing aggrieved 
parishioners with an easy and effectual process for complaint 
and redress.” Change “parishioners” into the “ majority of 
the parishioners,” and this is, we believe, a practical and 
expedient remedy for the evil tobe removed. That evil, as the 
Commissioners wish to hint, does not consist in the wearing 
of any vestments, but in the needless offence which some kind 
of vestments give to people whom it is morally wrong to offend. 
Violet is no more sinful than black, green is not less innocent 
than white, but for a clergyman to render his teaching use- 
less by a perverse adherence to either one or the other is 
almost a crime. It amounts very often to a deliberate throw- 
ing away of all the powers for good the clergyman possesses, 
and is morally as wrong as self-mutilation, or habitual 
drunkenness, or continued neglect of duty. An English 
clergyman has no more right to make his office value- 
less, to empty his pulpit, in fact, by persistence in a non- 
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essential peculiarity, than he has to leave it empty because 
he is too indolent to do the duty. To reply that he 
js thereby fulfilling the laws of the Church is tio 
answer, or will be no answer when the report has been 
acted on by the Legislature; for in England the laity 
are the Church de facto as well as de jure, and have a clear 
right, moral, ecclesiastical, and practical, to change her laws 
at their own discretion. It may be very foolish for them to 
care so much about their teachers’ raiment, but as they do 
care, and the raiment is about to be legally pronounced non- 
essential, the minister is bound not to nnllify the use of his 
teaching by persistence in a personal whim. At the same 
time, we see nothing to be gained by interference when the 
parishioners are not thereby offended. If they can derive 
more spiritual benefit from a teacher in green than from a 
teacher in white, by all means let the teacher be green, green 
to his boots or his hair-dye, if that is required. Catholic 
priests reduce themselves to waist-cloths in India, and in 
Burmah wear rolls of yellow silk, to come nearer to their 
disciples, and it is not the Ritualists who can refuse to acknow- 
ledge the force of their example. The suggestion of the 
Commissioners, due, we believe, originally to Dr. Tait, meets 
that precise case, and meets it in the easiest way. The legal 
dresses once defined by statute, let any parish which finds grave 
offence in its clergyman’s robes indict him before his bishop, 
whose order, sitting as an interpreter of the law, must be in ac- 
cordance with the law, must be final, and must be enforced. If 
the incumbent will not yield, will prefer pretty clothes to 
beneficial influence, will offend his parish and defy his 
diocesan at one and the same time, he must be suspended until 
he can bring himself to a more reasonable frame of mind. 
He cannot be allowed, for a fancy which the law has declared 
non-essential, to render an entire organization practically 
useless. The incumbent is paid to instruct his parishioners, 
and if for a non-essential fancy he will deliberately place 
those parishioners beyond the reach of instruction, he must 
be held pro tempore to have resigned the office, the first duty 
of which he declines to perform. 

But suppose, it will be argued, that the vestments are really 
matters of conscience. It is conceivable, at all events, if not 
probable, that a man may sincerely hold himself a priest, 
and, therefore, as sincerely believe himself bound to wear 
the uniform which announces his priesthood. His silliness 
in the sight of men of different convictions has nothing 
to do with the matter. Certainly not; and outside the 
Establishment nobody would dream of criticizing his 
vestments, except from his own point of view. But a 
State Church—a Church, that is, which includes avowedly the 
whole population—must obey State rules, must make some 
laws for itself, must decide what is essential and what 
is not essential to the conduct of its form of worship. If 
not, who is to decide? The bishops, or the priests, or the 
separate congregations? ‘The first principle would split the 
Establishment into twenty-three churches, the second into 
thirteen thousand, and the third into as many as there are 
consecrated buildings. The whole Church must decide, and 
the whole Church is the whole people, of which bishops, 
and priests, and congregations are mere units, and which 
has through its representatives as much right to decree 
a new dogma, or establish a new canon, or create a new priest- 
hood, as it has to adopt a new commercial axiom, or pass a 
new law of partnership, or establish a new set of county 
magistrates. We hold, indeed, that the laws of the Church 
should be wide and its organization flexible, just as we hold 
that in secular affairs the policy of freedom is usually the 
wiser one, but the question in either department is one 
for the State to decide. This is true even of essen- 
tial matters like those at the bottom of this Ritualist 
movement, and as to questions like this of vestment 
it is almost beyond argument. If the officers do not like 
their uniform, let them resign, but no organized State which 
ever existed can allow each regiment, or still less each officer, 
to change its or his uniform at discretion. Least of all can 
it allow it in regiments wherein the men consider any uniform 
except one a disloyal badge. 

But the doctrines of which these dresses are the symbols, 
are they to be prohibited too? Certainly, if the Church, 
that is, the people, after calm consideration so decide. But 
the expediency of prohibition in such a case is a very serious 
matter, and one on which the opinions of moderate men will 
differ very widely. We cannot ourselves conceive how a 
man who conscientiously believes in the Real Presence, and in 
all which that immense dogma involves, can consent to re- 





main in a Church whose raison d'étre is her denial of that 
central belief. Still, men who are undoubtedly conscientious, 
who are not influenced either by fear of man or greed of gain, 
do so remain; and the expulsion of any who accept Christ as 
Divine from a Church which is intended to be at once Chris- 
tian and national, is to us, at the first blush, exceedingly re- 
pulsive. If the creed of the Church is to be widened, as 
we trust within this generation it will be widened, we 
must be prepared to endure the presence of a few men on 
either side whose views strike all but their own followers as 
extreme, or even as essentially false. Still, there is a limit, 
as, for instance, belief in the Divinity of Christ, which cannot 
be passed without risk of destroying the Church as a spiritual 
organization altogether, without resolving it into a congeries 
of creeds with no natural cement of any kind, a building held 
together in unsafe and useless cohesion only by external 
clamps ; and we cannot feel absolutely certain that those who 
believe the daily renewal of the sacrifice essential to Christian 
souls, who hold that the clerical order is a privileged caste, 
and not a mere profession, and who think that man is bound 
to accept truth without first convincing himself that it is 
true, are not beyond that limit. We fear they are, and we 
fear still more that a Householder Parliament, the ultimate 
and the rightful arbiter, will hold it unreasonable even to 
entertain the doubt. 





THE JURY GRIEVANCE. 


PPOINTED too late in the course of last Session to finish 
its inquiry and make a report, the Select Committee 
on Special and Common Juries has presented the House with 
some valuable evidence. It examined two Associates of the 
superior Courts, the Secondary of the City of London, the 
Deputy Sheriff of Middlesex, the Under Sheriff for Surrey, 
and Mr. Serjeant Pulling. All these witnesses were agreed as 
to the faulty working of the present system, and, no doubt, 
next session we shall hear at whose door the fault is to be 
laid, and how it may best be remedied. At present there are 
some speculative suggestions before us, such as paying special 
jurors five guineas each, and putting clergymen in the jury 
box, in order to teach them their duty to their neighbour. 
But we do not feel that we have reached the root of the 
evil. As long as one man complains of another we are only 
on the way to discovery. We want to find the man who is 
the ultimate cause of complaint, and who is reached acciden- 
tally after strings of recriminations. In the case of juries, 
too, there are many men that answer to this definition, and 
there are many radical faults in the system itself which are 
not to be attributed to any one man, or any body of men. 
The way in which jurors are paid for their services is often 
unjust, and the scale is generally inadequate. The discomfort 
to which all who wait in our present Courts are exposed is, 
to some extent, a necessity of the buildings, but it might be 
reduced by reducing the numbers of those who are summoned. 
There are other evils which require a strong hand to put them 
down, and which, we fear, will hardly be suppressed until 
there is a further and more sweeping reform in our whole 
legal procedure. Some of these have not been touched upon 
in the course of the evidence, but they contribute greatly to 
waste the time of juries, and to add to those accumulations 
which are the shame and the stumbling-block of Leeds, 
Liverpool, the Guildhall, and Westminster. 

In one respect the system of summoning juries in Middlesex 
is more faulty than that which prevails in the other parts of 
the kingdom. Instead of summoning a certain number of 
special jurymen for the whole sittings and dividing the causes 
amongst them, a separate panel is made up for each cause. 
For each special jury case twenty-four special jurors are sum- 
moned. If five causes are put on the list for a certain day 
120 special jurors are bound to be in Court, and any one of 
them who is absent when his cause is called on is liable to be 
fined 10/. A special juror may be summoned on a Monday 
and his cause may not come on till the end of the week, or, 
after waiting a week or ten days, the cause may be withdrawn, 
and in that case he will not get a farthing. The result of 
summoning special juries for one particular cause, and for 
that cause only, is that a great number of special jurors are 
always waiting in Court, and yet in seventy-five cases per 
cent. a full special jury is not procurable. Out of fifty 
or sixty in Court it is impossible to get twelve together. 
Sometimes, too, the panel has been made out eighteen 
months before, and has been lying by on account of some 
delay in the preparation of the case. When the case comes 
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on and the jurors are summoned, it occasionally happens | They drive a plaintiff through every Court in turn, and 
that some of the twenty-four have moved to other houses, | ruin him by incidental expenses, even when the House of 


some of them have passed the age of sixty. 
evil is caused by the defective state of the jury books, but of 
this Middlesex has no monopoly. In Surrey there are not 
1,000 special jurors on the books, when there ought to be at 
least 4,000. Middlesex has 1,800 on the books, and might 
fairly count on having 10,000. But of the 1,800 whose 
names are given, it is said that at least 800 are dead or have 
gone away, and that the real available number is only a tenth of 
what it ought to be, and does not suffice for the number of 
causes. Last November, the Associate of the Common Pleas 
ascertained that special jurors were being summoned from the 
sites of houses in Grosvenor Place and St. John’s Wood which 
had been pulled down. In the City there were only about 
1,000 special jurors thirty years ago, but a little care has 
increased the number to more than 4,000. But in the City 
the lists are revised by the Aldermen and the Common Council 
of each ward, while in Middlesex the revision is left to 
chance and the parish officers. The Sheriff has no control 
over the jury book, ‘he is bound under a heavy penalty 
neither to take a name from it nor to add a name to it.” 
If people choose to give themselves wrong descriptions no one 
seems to have any right to alter them. Some men give them- 
selves swelling names, and figure on the special jury list from 
which others of much higher position are excluded. We are 
told that at the Old Bailey butlers and footmen, whose wives 
keep small shops, and who describe themselves as_ spirit 
merchants, appear on the grand jury. Rag and bottle mer- 
chants and potatoe merchants call themselves merchants with- 
out any prefix, and are entitled by Act of Parliament to serve 
on the special jury. But the same Act does not enable under- 
writers, shipowners, insurance and colonial brokers to rise 
above the rank of the common jury. The tax on special 
jurors is so great in Middlesex that men who have originally 
called themselves “ esquire” sometimes change their designa- 
tion to “gentleman,” in order to be transferred to the 
numerous and lightly worked roll of common jurors. Yet 
there are persons who covet the work of special jurors and 
make a small living by it. At the Surrey Assizes, where 48 
are summoned for the whole panel, one special juror made as 
much as thirty guineas, a sum to be envied by many of the 
barristers present. And in London the nickname of “ guinea- 
pigs” is given to those who lay themselves out for that service. 
But even these men must suffer from the inconveniences of 
the Courts, and from the withdrawal of causes at the last 
moment. It is most iniquitous that litigants should set down 
causes which they do not mean to be tried, should put jury- 
men to the trouble and expense of attending, should keep 
them in Court for days, and then on withdrawing the cause 
should make them no compensation. 

Both plaintiffs and defendants are to blame for the existence 
of this abuse, and some steps ought to be taken to make them 
both answerable. The one puts down a cause for trial in 
order to frighten the other. The other lets the cause be put 
down in order to gain time, and does not give in till the last 
moment. It is a remarkable fact that when the rate of interest 
is high the cause lists are long, and that the defendants do 
not give way till just before the cause comes on for trial. 
Naturally enough, people wish to postpone the evil day, but 
why should they be allowed to do it at the expense of others ? 
Counsel and attorneys have their fees, whether the case comes 
on or not, and the jury has not even the option of declining to 
countenance a time bargain. But it is not in this respect only 
that the litigants ought to be restrained. There ought to be 
some fine on wasting the time of judge and jury with facts 
that are admitted. It is always said that the object of plead- 
ing is to ascertain the issue of fact which is to be determined 
by a jury, or the issue of law on which the Court is to pro- 
nounce its judgment. But defendants who have a weak case 
generally instruct their pleader to raise all possible defences, 
and to put the plaintiff to the proof of his whole declara- 
tion. It is true that the result in nine cases out of ten is 
that the defendant has to pay an enormous bill of costs 
in addition to the original demand, and this of itself 
is some punishment. But it is not enough to discourage 
speculative actions and speculative defences. If people will 
set the law in motion with a view of frightening others, or 
will trust to the chance of there being a weak joint in 
their opponents’ harness, they ought to pay more heavily 
than honest disputants between whom there is a substantial 
issue. There are some great Companies which never pay 
a claim until it is extorted from them by legal process. 


| 








A further | Lords has decided in his favour. They summon a special jury 


to decide a question under 20/. Such Companies are most 
welcome to their counsel, but they are a perfect nuisance to 
the community. It is admitted by the evidence before us 
that it is ruinous to a great number of people in Middlesex 
to be kept so long away from their business. The guinea 
which is paid to special jurors cannot be any remuneration to 
them, while the 8d. a cause received by common jurors is even 
more insufficient. At the present moment, too, some less 
favoured individuals are bearing the burden and heat of the 
day. If no change is to be made in the old system, the tax of 
serving on juries should, at least, be divided equally among 
all the inhabitants. It would be much lighter if all took their 
fair share, and if the choice of jurors was not left so absolutely 
to the litigant attorneys. By revising the lists every year, and 
by assimilating the London practice to the practice of the 
assizes, ten thousand would be found to do the work which now 
falls on one thousand. If it seems too much to summon the 
same jurors for the whole sittings, which last nearly a fort- 
night, it would be easy to have relays of men, serving each 
half a week, and taking the causes alternately. Mr. Erle, of 
the Common Pleas, calculates that this could be done by 
summoning 30, or at most 36, jurors in each Court, and while 
this would relieve the existing pressure, it would not entail 
any serious change of the system. There is no use in waiting, 
and no need to wait, till we can have a perfect scheme. Per- 
fection will not be attained in a hurry, and things are hardly 
ripe for exploding the old fallacies about trial by jury. 
But, in the meantime, let us make what we have as service- 
able as it can be made, and patch up our garments rather 
than let them go to rags. We do not wish the householders 
of London to be victimized, in order that there may bea 
general outery against our legal procedure, nor does our belief 
that a great work of law reform must be inaugurated ere long 
persuade us to be at all more tolerant of incidental abuses. 


A NEGRO POLITICAL LEADER. 

HE New York Times of 16th August contains a most remark- 
able description of a man who is, we imagine, the first, if 

not the only political leader yet developed by the negroes of the 
South, or, indeed, by the pure negroes anywhere in America. 
Their spokesmen hitherto have been, we believe, without an 
exception mulattoes or quadroons, and Americans have been 
accustomed to think, or at all events to say, that only the mixed 
race possessed any intellectual energy. ‘That idea, which may be 
traced even in Mrs. Becher Stowe’s book, is not borne out by the 
history of Hayti, where the greatest mulatto, Petion, was certainly 
not the equal of the greatest negro, ‘Toussaint l’Ouverture ; nor is 
it supported by the experience of our own colleges, where pure 
negroes often beat men of a mixed parentage. Beverley Nash, 
the man who can now throw the heaviest vote in South Carolina, 
who could, for example, as far as mere votes go, be elected 
Governor, is a pure negro, coal black, though * tall and shapely 
beyond the average of his race,” who keeps a little green- 
grocer’s shop in Columbia. A Virginian by birth, he was 
brought into the State at thirteen, and was hired out as a 
waiter in a large hotel in Columbia, where he listened atten- 
tively to the talk of politicians, who, of course, regarded him 
little more than if he had been a horse. He taught himself to 
read and write, and would, he says, have escaped to Canada, but 
that his mother was a cripple, and for seventeen years he had ‘ to 
tote her about in his arms like a child.” During the war he 
belonged to a secret society of negroes called the St. Cecilia, 
organized, apparently, rather for mutual instruction as to the war 
than for any definite end, and he came into notice first by a speech 
which rather alarmed the North, it was so thoroughly Conserva- 
tive, and was repeatedly quoted by that statesmanlike party among 
the planters which hopes in the end to lead instead of resisting 
the agricultural blacks. lis influence over his class is now so 
great that he is considered the “representative of the real 
governing element” in the State, and his letters have a direct 
political importance. A correspondent of the New York Times has 
been studying his opinions, and wrote down a long conversation 
in one of the most remarkable reports we ever remember to have 
seen. ‘The writer vouches for the accuracy of his account, down 
even to the words, and he may, we think, be believed. He repre- 
sents a journal which though Unionist is not over friendly to the 
negroes, holding apparently that they should be free, but have as 
little political power as is consistent with the maintenance of that 
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casi 
freedom, and he could not have invented the corroborating letters 
written by his subject. 

Mr. Nash—note that the reporter, though evidently a good deal 

struck by his interlocutor, will not give him the “ Mr.,” and calls 
him by his Christian name only—was asked whether he did not 
approve of confiscation, and we recommend his answer not only to 
men who are anxious about the negro, but to those who are stuly- 
ing the great land problem of our own islands. ‘The extract is 
long, but it is at least as well worth reading as anything just now is 
likely to be:—‘‘ Our people [the negroes] will all favour heavy taxa- 
tion. There are a great many who are in favour of confiscation ; 
but Iam opposed to it myself, for I have no idea titles would 
hold after the present generation. ‘There were a good many up- 
country delegates to the Convention who favoured confiscation ; 
but they found out it would not do, and so did not bring it up. 
If Congress sees fit to impose confiscation, they know best ; we 
should make no expression of opinion about it. The South 
Carolina system of taxation is ridiculous. It imposes something 
like 60 cents. per hundred acres. My idea is to tax pine lands, 
valued at one dollar per acre, 25 cents. per acre, and so, pro ratd, 
for other lands. This would force owners of large tracts of waste 
lands to sell and give us a chance. In all countries large land 
monopolies are oppressive, though I have read a book which traces 
the prosperity of England to its large landowners. ‘The only argu- 
ment against the policy of dividing the State into several farms is 
that it makes too many poor men, and there are no men of wealth 
to build railroads, canals, &c. I want to sce as many large capi- 
talists as possible. Now, rice is a culture that small farms can- 
not succeed in, unless they work in companies. Lice is a staple 
that you have got to turn water inon. It must be periodically 
turned in to get the weeds out. But you can’t use salt water, 
aud hence you have to dam it by building levees. Poor men 
have not the means to do the extensive ditching and damming 
required. In fact the whole policy of the State will have to be 
changed before small farmers can be successful. For instance, 
there is the ‘range law,’ which compels farmers to keep other 
people’s cattle out, not their own in. This would be hard on poor 
farmers, for wood for fencing is very scarce and high, and the cart- 
loads of wood you see brought in are mainly stolen from the lands of 
Hampton and others.” Nash is wrong about the rice cultivation, 
the most successful rice cultivation in the world, that of Dacca, 
being carried on by peasants who own minute plots, and turn 
on the needful water from watercourses paid for by village 
combinations—planters, indeed, in Dacca rather avoid rice, dread- 
ing the peasant competition—but his speech is as Conservative as 
if it had been made by an Essex squire. His plan for getting rid 
of waste properties is a statesman’s, and would, in the end, have 
precisely the effect which Earl Grey intended a like proposal 
should have in the West Indies,—it would compel the negro 
proprietor to employ a comparatively high system of farming, to 
be industrious, in fact, like a French peasant under the contribu- 
tion foncicre, or a Bengalee under his sharply levied quit rent. 
Nash is quite sensible that industry is needful, and his plan for 
keeping labourers at their work would seem to our own Trades’ 
Unions somewhat despotic:—‘ There is a great improvement in 
this respect over the condition of things in 1865 and 1866, But 
even then the idleness was chiefly owing to want of pay. There 
is one thing the coloured people will have to get over, and that is 
extravagance. When our folks have money there is no more 
liberal people in the world. ‘There was always more money taken 
up at the collections in our churches than in the white churches. 
This was very well in its way, but we must now learn economy. 
And as for industry, there would not be a more industrious people 
on earth if the planters would only abolish the contract system 
and pay wages. ‘ You don’t like the contract system, then?’ ‘ The 
contract system was good at first, for if the coloured hands had 
been paid wages, they would have gone off. They had not learnt 
steady habits or what freedom is. ‘Then, if a man had money, he 
was not going to stand the hot sun, and he would go off ata 
critical time for the crop; so it was better to keep the hands the 
whole year round. But now the pay system is better, for the 
people are willing to work if they are sure they will get paid. 
Half wages at the end of each month, and the whole balance at 
the close of the year, is the best arrangement.’” 

Society in the South organized on these two ideas would be 
in fact a natural aristocracy, and Nash evidently holds that 
this is the way things will ultimately go. He says deliber- 
ately, as we note Frederick Douglas also says, that had the 
Southerners emancipated and armed their slaves, the slaves 
would have fought for them, and after affirming very strongly 
indeed that blacks must sit on juries if their testimony is to be 





received, and that the right to offices must be left free, he proceeds: 
—‘‘ Our leading men [coloured] are against the blacks holding 
high offices. Now, some wanted a while ago to run a coloured 
man for Mayor of Columbia; we all hooted at it. But if Mr. 
Robinson (a white citizen of Columbia and an old resident) should 
run for Congress, we would all sustain him. We would rather 
have white people that have lived amoug us than strangers. We 
are feeling so almost unanimously. This has come about recently, 
and it isa great change. The coloured people have grown sus- 
picious of strangers. They know that good men don’t come 
South—they have business at home, and from what we have seen 
those that come are adventurers with both hands open, like birds 
of prey. ‘Pretty good judges of human nature, your people ?’ 
‘Yes, that is one point in the coloured man—he will know 
more of your character in three days than you will of his in 
three months. It has been his business all his life to find out 
the ways of the white man—to watch him, what he means.’ ” 
There is a curious trace there of the dislike of the Yankee adven- 
turer's greediness, natural to an extravagant and unthrifty race, 
but the whole idea is just that of our own ayricultural labourers, 
who distinctly prefer men who give them eight shillings a week, 
but have been among them hundreds of years, to the new, energetic 
driving man, who offers fifteen shillings and ‘‘ take it out on yer 
in sweat.” It is not a very noble mental attitude, but it is a very 
conservative one, and that is, we strongly suspect, the tendency 
of the negro mind. He may, and probably will, develop into a 
thoroughly civilized being, but that he will catch the peculiar 
spirit of the Anglo-Saxon, that fancy for “getting on,” that 
secret discontent with what is and has been, which belongs to him 
alone among mankind, is by no means certain. Why should he 
catch it, any more than a Cumberland “ statesman,” who has ten 
times as many advantages, and, nevertheless, only wants to be 
what his father was? He may of course, and it is to be remarked 
that Governor Orr, of the same State, comparatively a moderate 
planter, thinks negroes, instead of rejecting office, will try to mono- 
polize it ; but he may not, and the analogy of other coloured but 
free races is against it. The mountain negroes of Jamaica—we 
mean the small owners—are a quiet, unprogressive, kindly people, 
very fond of improving their dwellings, very fairly industrious, 
but by no means remarkable for ambition. By the testimony of 
all men, Governor Orr included, the negroes of the South are wild 
for education, but that is true also of one of the least progressive 
races of mankind, the Chinese. We fully admit, however, that 
there exist as yet no analogies, no negro race having ever had to 
face such a competition, or endure such a training as the Southern 
blacks will have and have had, and we can but guess at what their 
probable tendencies will be. If any large number of them 
develop into restrained, shrewd, black Scotchmen, like Beverley 
Nash, or even into men able to select such leaders, freedom will 
have done more for them than even we were inclined to expect. 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


A7E have more than once laboured under the disadvantage of 
not agreeing with the Bishop of Oxford. It is therefore 

with all the more pleasure that we find ourselves able to echo his 
words on the subject of Sunday Schools, and to congratulate him 
on holding such truly human views upon a matter which religion 
has generally regarded as too important to be anything but 
gloomy. Small islands are not always less insular than large ones, 
though the Isle of Wight was sulliciently toleraut to prefer a 
liberal Roman Catholic to a thoroughly Protestant accoucheur. 
Yet we should think the clergy of that little island must have been 
somewhat surprised when the Bishop of Oxford told them religion 
“did not consist in setting children on a hard bench, making horrid 
faces at them if they buzzed, and knocking them on the head if 
they went to sleep.” What can the world be coming to when a 
Bishop countenances such impiety? Talk of the impossibility of 
children who are sent to church in a body and kept a long way 
off lest they should disturb the congregation, doing aught but 
whisper, and kick their legs about, and go to sleep during the 
sermon! What was the object of the Supreme Being in making 
canes, and putting them in the hands of beadles? We re- 
member being deeply impressed in our younger days by seeing 
a beadle bring down his long staff on a row of heads which 
had worn a smile on their faces. The martial tread of the 
same beadle up and down the aisles throughout the service 
was in itself a solemn and awful reminder of the sanctity 
of the place. But when he administered the further admonition 
of punishment, the warnings of the sermon became at once real 
and practical. ‘The gravity of Sunday schools in like manner has 
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always been a fit preparation for the world where congregations 
ne’er break up and Sabbaths have no end. As we are neither to 
play, laugh, nor sleep in Heaven, it is not right to do any of the 
three in a place which is the earthly type of Heaven. Of course 
most people would agree with the Bishop of Oxford that there 
ought to be sympathy between pupil and teacher. But it always 
appears to the right-minded that this sympathy must proceed 
from the child. It is perfectly fit and proper for the child to take 
interest in what it is taught, but if it does not take an interest by 
nature, the teacher must not condescend to create an artificial 
interest. If the child were good, it would love its Catechism. If 
it does not love its Catechism, particularly in a close schoolroom 
with the windows shut, the brick floor dusty, a beautiful afternoon 
out-of-doors, and a very full stomach within, it is not good, and it 
must be punished. Punish it, by all means, but do not make the 
chastisement and the offence a recurring decimal. The result of 
making a child learn a thing it dislikes in order to punish it for its 
dislike is not to eradicate the fault against which you are striving. 
The best mode of reformation would be to exclude the child from 
the privilege of learning, to let it play about for a little instead, 
to give it its fill of sleep during church time, so that it might feel 
the want of the blessings which it was renouncing, and find how 
meagre were the substitutes that it could provide. 

This suggestion is not quite serious, but itis logical. ‘The theory 
which underlies Sunday schooling is that religion is a privilege. But 
for this theory we do not see how strict Sabbatarians would be 
able to reconcile Sunday schools with the Fourth Commandment. A 
day on which no manner of work is to be done does not lend itself 
consistently to the hard labour of learning, and the still harder 
labour of teaching. Grant, however, that religious instruction is 
a work of piety and necessity, and you get rid of the one sentence 
that is kept out of sight in a commandment that is overstrained. 
But having answered that objection, we have done very little. 
Some men think it enough to say that as they are allowed to 
teach religion, it remains that the teaching must be exclusively 
religious. We have heard clergymen of the Established Church 
object to the Sunday schools of other denominations because 
children are taught writing instead of Scripture history. Yet, if 
these children have only the Sunday for school, and want to learn 
writing, we cannot sce that it is irreligious to teach them. If 
children go to school on week days there is no need to teach them 
at all on Sundays, according to the Bishop of Oxford. If they 
do not go to school on week days, it is not likely that they will 
profit by exclusively religious teaching on the Sunday. In any 
case, the religious instruction should be of the most elementary 
kind, and should be relieved by a judicious mixture of semi- 
secular illustration. Even in church the use of a familiar 
word is sometimes allowed to the preacher, and it is wonderful 
to see how congregations wake up at a touch of nature. We 
cannot expect children or persons of uncultivated minds to be less 
susceptible to daily influences. Indeed, the mistake that most 
clergymen fall-into with regard to other things than Sunday 
schools consists in not making this allowance. ‘They identify 
the village children with themselves, and as they take a close 
interest in religion, they think the children must necessarily have 
the same feeling. They quite forget the long training they have 
had, the number of books they have studied,.with a view of 
mastering the subject to which they have devoted their lives. 
They are too apt to resent the indifference of others to that which 
has become a part of themselves, just as a soldier marvels at a 
civilian’s ignorance of his regiment, or a lawyer is astonished to 
meet with doubts as to the nature of an estoppel. Now, if this 
mistake is made in all ways, and is a fruitful source of the tacit 
dissensions which exist between the clergyman and his grown 
parishioners, it is not strange that it should have an effect on the 
Sunday schools. In teaching children, we find the strangest gulfs 
in their minds between the things that seem familiar to them and 
those things that to us are the next steps, the necessary de- 
ductions. We are impatient because the child cannot take two 
steps at once, because having learned the one thing, it does not 
know the other by intuition. The logical process that goes 
on in minds which have learned the forms of logic seems so 
simple and essential as to exclude the possibility of other 
minds not being used to it. Yet that process is not only likely to 
lead astray those who trust to itimplicitly, as the worst arguments 
are generally cast in the form of syllogisms, but it creates hope- 
less confusion in rustics and children. Matthew Browne quotes 
the answer of the countryman, who was asked by Coleridge if he 
could-draw an inference, and who replied, ‘‘ Yes, Sir, a cartload.” 
And this would not really be more difficult than the task of 
drawing one. It is the one that is too much for a country con- 





gregation. Both in preaching to village people and in teaching 
at Sunday schools, we act as if our hearers could draw a cartload, 

A further reason why the religious teaching of the present day is 
apt to be dreary lies in the beautiful language of our Prayer Book. 
Something far simpler is wanted for rustics and children. The 
blunders that they make when they try to understand phrases of 
Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth are as significant as they are 
ludicrous. We heard the other day of a scene in a country 
church, when a child that had been baptized privately was 
received into the church. The clergyman put the prescribed ques- 
tions about the previous baptism. ‘The third of these questions is, 
“With what matter was this child baptized?” Hereupon the 
parent or sponsor looked puzzled, and blurted out, ‘“* What was 
the matter? Why, it had a belly ache.” There was some- 
thing so natural in the answer that one would think the 
clergyman must have expected it. But when children come 
to be catechized in open church, they sometimes frustrate the 
excellent intentions of their teacher in an equally laughable 
manner. Such scenes are not conducive to the gravity of those 
who are awake, and we do not think they edify the congregation 
generally. If children go to the Sunday school an hour before 
morning service and an hour before afternoon service, and are then 
in church for more than three hours, they are not likely to be 
bright and attentive when called up after the second lesson. In 
some country parishes, what with the churching of recent mothers, 
the baptism of babies who squall uninterruptedly from the first 
appearance of the wicked man, and the catechism of the elder 
children, the afternoon service lasts very long, and forms a sort of 
combination of church, school, and cottage. We cannot answer 
for the patience of the greater part of the congregation, for many 
of the smock-frocks seem to come to church as if they were going 
on a journey, and it may not matter to them whether the parson, 
or the children, or the babies are performing. ‘There are English 
of the lower middle classes who object to a sermon under 
half-an-hour, because they have not time to compose themselves 
before they have to get up again. But to those who can realize 
eternity by thinking of the awful length a minute assumes in the: 
mouth of a dull speaker, anything that drags out the Sunday ser- 
vices is objectionable. Whether the length and tedium are the 
results of religious theory or of imperfection in practice, they 
are equally to be avoided. That it is most important to avoid 
them where the young are concerned is evident from the character 
of young people, and the volatile habits which are enlarged upon 
by the Bishop of Oxford. We admit that the young are not the 
only persons to be considered, but in this respect they are the 
first. Religion in most people is tinged, if not wholly influenced, 
by the recollections of childhood, and if the child’s religion be cheer- 
ful, the man will not be naturally soporific. Warping the child 
against its instinctive, its native, growth is sure to have an effect 
on its later life, and though the tendencies which have been con- 
sidered rebellious and ungodly in childhood expire at a riper age, 
they are the seeds of much that is strongest in the man’s cha- 
racter, and if they are early rooted out or paralyzed, the man is 
incomplete for the want of their outgrowth. 





THE ZOUAVE JACOB. 

oo has been ringing for the last fortnight with stories about 

a non-commissioned officer of Zouaves named Jacob—presum- 
ably a Jew—who, it seems, claims the power of working miracles, 
or if not miracles, cures without any agency save his own will. 
According to popular rumour, he can cure all diseases in an instant 
by the glance of his eye, has cured the heir of the Bonapartes of 
scrofula, has cured Marshal Forey of hemiplegia, has cured the 
Count de Chateauveillard, or some such name, of long-standing 
paralysis, has cured this chiffonier, and that fishwife, and the other 
Auvergnat porter of most diseases known to man. So profound 
is the belief in his powers among the lower classes that the street 
in which he operates is blocked up, and the police, either moved by 
the annoyance, or warned by the priests that cures of the kind did 
not tend to increase belief in Christianity, ordered the exhibition 
toend. All this is very vague, too vague for comment, but it 
appears from really respectable testimony that a man of this name, 
wearing a Zouave uniform, has really claimed a power of curing 
by an effort of the will such diseases as have their origin in paraly- 
sis of the nerves, that he has either cured, or deceived, or bought 
certain protectors, and that he has excited a sort of furore among 
the lower classes. Further, it seems that one Englishinan, pre- 
sumably intelligent and certainly educated, has had access to his 
room during the cures, The Birmingham Journal is not, we fear, a 
paper quite so much read in London as it deserves to be, but it 
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es a Paris correspondent who is certainly a great gossip, 
and we fear given when hardly pressed to trust a little to a very 
fertile imagination, and who makes upon the subject of this Zouave 
the following extraordinary statement, by far the most minute which 
has yet appeared in England. We cannot help the length of a narra- 
tive which is well worth the time it takes to read, and which is 
absolutely essential to our purpose. 


“The Zouave admits no one to his presence who is not really afflicted 
with disease or infirmity, those who are led to the Rue do la Roquette 
by curiosity being compelled to remain in the waiting-room. Fortu- 
nately, I was furnished with a letter from his best friend, and became 
privileged at once. I entered tlio room with twenty of the most ragged 
and dirty of the whole mob, and aim thus enabled to describe the scene. 
The Zouave was standing as if in a reverie when we entered pell-mell 
into the long, low apartment, where the cures were performed. Ie 
was leaning against the wall, with his eyes half open, after the fashion 
of Sonnambula before entering completely into trance, the only differ- 
ence being in the intense light, shot out from the living orbs beneath 
the drooping eyelids. He neither spoke nor moved while his father 
busied himself in arranging the visitors upon the low wooden benches 
before him. Every crutch and stick was taken from the infirm patients, 
and placed in the corner behind the door, amid the timid whines of the 
poor frightened creatures, accustomed to look upon the help afforded 
by these objects as absolutely necessary to their safety. When all were 
seated thus, leaning the one against the other, tho father going close up 
to the son, whispered in his ear. He was aroused in a moment, and 
coming forward with a movement brusque and hurried, savouring of 
the military camp, and not in the least of the solemnity of the magician’s 
sanctuary, he walked up and down for a few minutes before the eager 
line of sufferers. To each he told the disease under which he or she 
was suffering, and the original cause of the malady; and as no objec- 
tion was made in any one case, Iam led to suppose him to have been 
right in all. Presently, however, I observed him to stop suddenly, and 
fix his eye upon one of the patients who sat at the extreme end of the 
second bench, and after examining him for a moment, turn aside with a 
slight shudder, which I observed was neither of disgust nor dread, 
but a kind of involuntary recoil. He said abruptly, pointing with his 
forefinger straight into the face of the individual ho addressed: ‘I can 
do nothing for your disease; it is beyond my power ; go, and remember 
itis useless to return.’ This was all, but the words acted upon the 
man like a magic spell. He shook from head to foot, like the aspen 
leaf, and tried to gasp out a few words, but whether of prayer or expos- 
tulation it is impossible to say, for his tongue seemed paralyzed, and 
clung to the roof of his mouth, while the Zouave turned aside with an 
indescribable expression of fear, certainly indicative of a kind of inti- 
midation. But this was soon shaken off, and he again passed before 
the line, uttering simply the words, ‘Rise and walk!’ The sound 
which simultaneously burst from the assembly could find no fitting 
description in any language. It was a sort of moaning whine, a 
kind of infantine wailing, evidently produced by fear and doubt. One 
feeble old beggar woman, whose head had stopped its palsied shaking 
from the moment the Zouave Jacob had fixed his glittering eye upon 
her, was the one who gave expression to the feeling which had evidently 
taken possession of them all. ‘Ob, how can I move without my 
crutches?’ and, having turned a yearning look towards the corner where 
these old friends and supporters were standing, with a host of others, 
she began to mumble and moan most piteously. But the Zouave looked 
for an instant down the line, with an ominous frown on his brow, as he 
found that not one of the patients had obeyed his orders. No preten- 
sion to the sacred character of a prophet, or inspired seer, was there, 
for he stamped with such rude violence on the floor that the casement 
shook again. Ile almost uttered an oath, but it was unfinished, as he once 
more uttered the command to rise and walk, so that others might be 
admitted in their place. Then came the most strange and mysterious 
moment of the whole ceremony. Ono by one did every individual seated 
upon those low wooden benches rise and stand erect. No words can describe 
the singular spectacle offered by this fearing, hoping, doubting crowd, 
as each one found himself standing firm upon the legs which for years 
had ceased to do their office. Some laughed like foolish children, some 
remained wrapped in stolid wonder, while many burst into the most 
heartrending paroxysm of weeping. It was then that the Zouave 
stretched forth his arm and bade them pause. All was hushed and 
silent for a moment. The pause lasted for some time. I have been 
told that it is always so, but have not been able to account for its neces- 
sity; and then the door was thrown open, and the crippled and the 
paralyzed, the halt and lame of the hour before, walked from that 
long, low, half-darkened chamber, with somewhat timid gait, it may 
be, but with straightened limbs and measured steps, as though no ail- 
ment had ever reached them.. One or two amongst the number turned 
to thank their deliverer, but the Zouave dismissed them brutally. 
“Be off; don’t stand shilly-shally. You are cured, ain't you ?— 
that’s enough — now pieliez moi le camp YY & plain English, “ Cut 
your stick, and be gone.” Before leaving the room I turned 
to look at the single patient whose case Jacob had pronounced 
as being beyond his power to cure—the man was paralyzed in both 
arms, and his neck twisted all awry. It certainly was a hang-dog 








countenance—worse than any I ever beheld—and the expression of 
rage, and hate, and fear, which it conveyed was unmistakeable. His 
feet were paralyzed likewise and twined outwards. The Zouave's 
father searched amongst the sticks and crutches left in the corner for 
those which belonged to the only cripple destined to remain so, and as 
he touched each one, looked with inquiring glance towards the unhappy 
wretch, who answered with an awkward jerk of his wry neck, until ho 
seized upon a sort of wooden shelf or go-cart upon wheels, which ths 
cripple had been used to push before him. A boy came in to help him 
from his seat, and as he disappeared, supported by this aid, he uttered 
a poignant groan, which resounded through the place with the most 
weird and terrible effect imaginable. I subsequently inquired of the 
Zouave by what impression he was made aware of his inability to cure. 
He answered simply that in cases of this kind a veil seemed to fall 
before his eyes and impede his view of the patient. 


We need not say we do not ask our readers to believe one word 
of that most extraordinary statement. We know nothing what- 
ever of the correspondent of the Birmingham Journal, except that 
for years past he has been telling stories in that paper better than 
almost any one tells them; we do not know his name, and are 
wholly unable to decide whether he saw all this, or deliberately 
invented all this, or, as is most probable, pieced together all this 
from other men’s stories, aud then made himself the hero of the 
narrative. ‘That remark about the veil looks decidedly like an in- 
vention, for it is Scotch, old Scotch, was the mode adopted fifty years 
ago by the ‘ seers” of Skye to describe the modus operandi of their 
power of predicting death. Nor do we care much to explain, or try 
to explain, the impression the Zouave has unquestionably produced 
in Paris. Our own impression is, we confess, a very strong one, 
that he is not a fanatic at all, but an impostor, who gets up this 
drama as an advertisement, with the view of creating an impres- 
sion—highly profitable in Paris—that he can cure what quacks call 
‘* nervous diseases,” but that is only a plausible guess. But the 
story irresistibly suggests the old query,—what amount of evidence 
would justify an intelligent human being in believing the facts 
related of the Zouave? Clearly no statements from unknown 
newspaper correspondents would justify him, because we have no 
sufficient proof that they are certain to tell the truth, or intelli- 
gent enough to detect falsehood. But how much evidence would 
do? Suppose, instead of an unknown gossip, a known man, 
say Mr. W. H. Russell, bad signed that wonderful tale, would 
that have been sufficient? No; for any one individual might have 
been the victim of an illusion. Well, but suppose a group of 
known men, say, to make the supposition perfect, the Archhishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Maurice, Lord Stanley, Mr. Lewes, Professor 
Huxley, and Sir Henry Thompson—the operator, we mean—had 
added their signatures to the tale, would that have been 
sufficient? We believe one-half the educated men in Eng- 
land would say immediately no, that no evidence whatever 
could prove an occurrence, or rather a series of occurrences, so 
nearly approaching the miraculous. And yet, if the testimony 
of many men morally incapable of lying, intellectually more 
competent to test deception than any average doubter to 
test their statements, is not to bemaccepted, why do we 
believe anything? Most of us have no better proof that 
the Queen exists, for, after all, one’s eyesight, if fairly con- 
sidered, is by no means so complete a demonstration of any 
fact as the testimony: of those six men would be. ‘Their six 
eyesights are worth more than our one, on any rule of evidence 
worth discussion. There is no proof that we know of that 
the earth goes round the sun, except the testimony of a good 
many competent and honest persons that they have seen, or 
otherwise convinced themselves, of certain phenomena which can 
be explained only upon that theory. Jacob, as we say, seems to 
us a vulgar impostor, who has taken in the clever raconteur 
whose account we have quoted; but our contention is that if 
the six gentlemen named had seen the same incidents, and tested 
their reality, and signed the storyteller’s statement, we should 
either be bound to accept the facts—their meaning is a different 
matter—or to state honestly that there are incidents so new, so 
unusual, and so unlike any previous experience, that evidence in 
regard to them has no meaning or weight at all. ‘This is the 
point to which we want to bring our opponents on this subject, 
and never can bring them. Is there any occurrence not involving 
directly or indirectly a contradiction in terms which they would, 
upon the testimony of these six men, when specially interested in 
investigation, refuse absolutely to believe? And if so, upon what 
grounds do they accept anything, or build any scheme of scientific, 
antiquarian, or judicial research? What is the limit, short of a 
statement which contradicts itself, beyond which testimony has 


no value? Is there no amount of testimony which would prove, 
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prove to a demonstration, that the mere will of ; 
named Jacob could enable a paralyzed person to walk like a 
healthy man; and if so, how much? or if not, what is our 
ground for believing a statement of a gradual cure of similar 
disease in any hospital in Great Britain? Upon the answer to 
those questions, upon the establishment, if it be possible, of some 
distinct canon as to the value of evidence, depends the whole 
utility of inquiry into the more recondite phenomena of nature, 
and half the value at least of modern theologic discussion. 

You are trying, we shall be told, to prove, on scientific grounds, 
the scientific value of an unscientific credulity. Well, well, well! 
never mind about names. Call it credulity or faith, super- 
stition or conviction, the point remains the same. Is there, or 
is there not, a possible amount of human testimony which 
ought to produce certainty as to a particular event in a 
reasoning mind, which in truth, for all purposes of subsequent 
investigation or theory-building, makes it a fact, as much to be 
reckoned with as the appearance of an unexpected comet in an 
astronomer’s calculations? We contend that there is, and must 
be, and have as yet seen no answer from the honestly sceptical side 
which does not involve the unscientific conclusion that there are 
facts not impossible in se, which yet are so unlikely that no 
amount of evidence would prove that they occurred. ‘The 
unlikeliest thing we know of is that a grain of wheat should be 
buried, and then months afterwards shoot out sixty other grains 
—he was a speculator, the genius who first tried that !—but still 
one believes it, and acts on the belief. Why, if testimony to the 
unlikely has a limit to its force ? 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XL.—Berksuire, OXFORDSHIRE, AND BUCKINGHAMSHIRE :— 
(CONCLUSION. ) 

HERE have been great changes in the proprietorship of lands 
in this Province, particularly in Berkshire and Oxfordshire. 

At the time of Domesday Survey the abbot and convent of Abing- 
don held thirty-one manors in the former county, which they 
kept in their own hands, besides several others of which they had 
the fee. After the foundation of Reading Abbey that monastery 
also became possessed of several manors in Berkshire. Forty-six 
manors in that county were at the time of the Survey vested in the 
Crown, which still, besides the domain of Windsor Forest, retains 
in its own hands some of the neighbouring manors, and the adjoin- 
ing hamlets of Bray, Cookham, Beynhurst, and Ripplesmere. 
The greatest baronial lay proprietor at the Survey was Henry de 
Ferrars, or Ferrers, ancestor of the Norman Earls of Derby, 
created by King Stephen after the battle of the Standard, and 
through them of the noble family of Ferrars of Chartley. He had 





twenty-two manors in Berkshire, but his principal seat was Tutbury 
Castle, in Staffordshire. He founded a prioryin Tutbury in thereign 
of William Rufus, and was one of the Conqueror’s Commissioners 
for the formation of the Survey. William Fitz-Ansculf had twelve 
mauors in Berkshire, and is said to have been the ancestor of the | 
Payanel family. He wa@the son of Ansculf de Pinchengi, and his | 
principal seat was Dudley, in Worcestershire. His estates descended 

from the Paganels to the baronial fainily of Somery, and eventually 

became divided among coheirs. Nine manors in Berkshire were pos- | 
sessed by William, who succeeded his father, Richard, in the Earl- | 
dom of Eyreux, in Normandy, in 1067, is stated to have fought by | 
the side of his father at the battle of Hastings, and died April 18, 
1118. Gilbert de Beetevile, Walter Fitz-Other (warden of the 
forest of Berkshire and castellan of Windsor, who assumed a surname 
from that place, and is ancestor of the Windsors), Geoffrey de 
Mandeville or Magnaville (ancestor of the Mandevilles, Earls of 
Essex, who endowed the Church of St. Mary, at Hurley, in Berk- 
shire, with certain lands adjacent to it, and made it a cell to 
Westininster Abbey), and Ralph de Mortimer (who was connected 
with the Conqueror on the mother’s side, and received from him 
Wigmore Castle, for his services in subduing and taking prisoner | 
Edric, Earl of Shrewsbury, was the founder of Wigmore Abbey, 
and died towards the close of the reign of Henry IL.) each 
had six manors in Berkshire. The Windsors retained the manor 
of Hagbourn for three centuries, but the rest of their estates had 
long before passed into other hands. The Mortimers held Strat- 
field-Mortimer and some other manors in this county for several 





generations. Robert d’Oyley had five manors in Berkshire. 
Haxoit Musard (whose principal seat. was at Musarden, in | 
Gloucestershire), and Roger de Ivery had four manors. This | 
Roger was the son of William de Ivery, who held one knight's fee 
in the bailiwic of Tenchebrai, in Normandy, by the service of 


* 


1 Zouave | cupbearer to the Duke, and three other fees within the said liberty, 


as also eight fees and a half of the town and castle of Ivery. He 
performed the same service as his father to William as King of 
England, and married Adeline, eldest daughter of Hugh de 
Grentmaisnel. ‘The family of Ivery claimed to be descended from 
Rodulf, half-brother of Richard I., Duke of Normandy. Roger 
appears to have been on terms of intimacy with Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux. The Musards possessed their estates till the reign of 
Henry HI. Humphrey Vis de Lew, Turstan Fitz-Rolf (who 
had extensive possessions elsewhere, particularly in Somersetshire), 
and Theodoric, the King’s goldsmith (who had land in Surrey 
under Edward the Confessor), had each also four manors in Berk- 
shire. 

Between the Norman Conquest and the Reformation few in- 
stances occur of lay families whose landed property in Berkshire 
was very extensive. ‘ Among those whose estates were most con- 
siderable,” observe the Messrs. Lysons, ‘* may be reckoned the 
Achards, whose name first occurs in the reign of Henry 1.; the 
Fitz-Warrens, who became possessed of property in this county in 
the reign of King John; the De la Beches, and their heirs and 
successors; the Langfords, who became extinct in the reign of 
King Henry VIII. ; the families of Norris and Besils; the De la 
Poles, who succeeded to large estates by a match with the heiress 
of Thomas Chaucer, son of the poet, who seems to have possessed 
them in right of his wife, an heiress of the Burghersts; the family 
of Essex, and the Wiuchcombes. Al] these families are long 
since extinct in the male line, and most of their lands alienated. 
The estates of the Achards passed by female heirs to the Dela- 
wares and Forsters ; those of the Fitz-\Warrens to the Bourchiers. 
Some of the estates of the Norris family are still in the possession of 
their representatives, the Berties; those of the Besils family passed 
by a female heir to the Fettiplaces, who became very numerous, and 
had extensive landed property in this county, a sinall part of 
which, consisting chiefly of a manor in Childrey, which they pos- 
sessed long before their match with the heiress of Besils (as early 
as the reign of King John),” was held (with the name) in the 
female line to the present century, the last heir male dying in 
1743. “The families of Essex and Winchcombe acquired large 
property in this county in the reign of Ileury VILL. The estates 
of the former family (now extinct) were partly inherited from 
the family of Rogers of Benham, and partly acquired by purchase 
and grant.” The founder of the Winchcombe family was the 
celebrated clothier, Jack of Newbury, of whom we have already 
spoken. His descendant was made a baronet by Charles L., but 
the title and family are extinct, “the estates passing by marriage 
to the Packers, who were of Shillingford, early in the seventeenth 
century, and from them by another female heir to the Hartleys.” 
Fuller says the lands of Berkshire are *‘ very skittish, and apt to 
cast their owners,” and the Messrs. Lysous confirm this by stating 
that ‘ there are but few large estates which have continued many 
generations in the same family.” ‘The estates of the Nevilles, 
who became possessed of large property in this county, partly by 
marriage with the Stavertons, but principally by grant from the 
Crown soon after the Reformation, now belong to their represen- 
tative, Lord Braybrooke. ‘The large estates of the Craven family 
have been in their possession nearly two centuries. ‘lhe families of 
Read, Head, and Southby have possessed estates in Berkshire for 
somewhat more than two centuries; the families of Englefield, 
Kyston, and Clarke for a still Jonger period.” Among the lead- 
ing extinct families we may mention the Llungerfords (extinct 
1729); the Vachells, of Coley, near Reading, who in the early 
part of the last century removed into Cambridgeshire ; the Puseys, 
claiming to have received their lands by a grant of King Canute, 
and extinct in the male line in 1710, but during the present cen- 
tury rendered much more illustrious as an assumed name by the 
Bouveries (who acquired the property by gift) in connection with 
ecclesiastical parties ; the Wolloscots, the Pleydells of Coleshill 
and Shrivenham (represented by the Bouveries), the Blagraves of 
Bulmarsh and Southcot; the Martens, the Nelsons of Chiddle- 
worth, the Lovedens, the Archers, and the Breedens. The 
Lenthalls of Besils Legh, and the Pococks, of Hagbourn, belong 
now by residence rather to other counties. 

The present leading nobility of Berkshire are Earl Craven, of 
Ashdown Park; the Berties, Earls of Abingdon, at Witham ; 
Bouverie (Earl of Radnor), at Coleshill; and Viscount Barrington, 
at Becket House. 

In Oxfordshire, at the time of the Domesday Survey, the greatest 
ecclesiastical proprietor by far was the Bishop of Bayeux, and next 
to him the Bishop of Lincoln and the Abbey of Abingdon. Of 
the great lay properties beyoud the Royal domain, the principal 
were those of Robert d’Uyley ; Roger de Ivery ; Milo Crispin, who 
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married Maud, daughter and heiress of Robert d’Oyley, through 
whom he became possessed of the honour and castle of Walling- 
ford; and William Fitz-Osbern, Sewer of Normandy and Ear! of 
Hereford, one of the most conspicuous of the great men of that 
period. Hlis earldom and all his lands in England descended to 
his third son, Roger de Britolio, who joining in Ralph de Guader’s 
rebellion was condemned to the loss of his possessions and to 
imprisonment for life. ‘The lands in Oxfordshire mentioned as 
belonging to Earl William Fitz-Osbern seem to have been part of 
his fee, retained as such, and, at the time of the Survey, let out to 
farm by the King. Next in possessions to these were Hugh 
d’Avranches or Lupus, Earl of Chester ; William, Earl of Evreux ; 
and Walter Giffard, Ear] of Buckingham, son of Osbern de Bolebac, 
by Aveline his wife, sister to an alleged ancestress of the Conqueror. 
He died in England in 1103. Also Henry de Ferrers ; and Robert de 
Statford, Stadford, or Stafford, ancestor of the famous Staffords, 
Dukes of Buckingham. Besides these several “servants of the 
King” are recorded as holding lands directly from him, among 
whom occur not a few purely Saxon names, the survivors of the old 
King’s thanes. For the purposes of the shrievalty this county was 
frequently united in carly times with Berkshire. Among the 
most prominent family names belonging specially to Oxfordshire 
which appear in the lists are, in the reign of Henry II., those 
of D’Oyley; Manassar Arsic; Banaster, De Turvill, and De 
Farnell ; in that of John, Basset ; in that of Henry III., Fulk de 
Breantee, De Bray, De Craucombe, and De Haya or Hay. The 
estate of Rotherfield Gray or Grey, in this county, took its latter 
appellation from John de Grey, created Baron Grey in the 25th of 
Edward 1., of a younger branch of the family of Walter Grey, 
Archbishop of York, from whom they gained the property of Rother- 
field. From the Greys the estate passed to the Lovels, and then by 
attainder reverting to the Crown was bestowed on the family of 
Knollys (of Grey’s Court, on this estate), which produced the 
celebrated treasurer of Elizabeth, Sir Francis Knollys, and after 
acquiring the barony of Knollys, viscounty of Wallingford, 
and earldom of Banbury (the last in the reign of Charles I.), 
lost these titles on supposed failure of heirs, nor have they yet 
been allowed to any of the successive claimants to them. One of 
the branches of this family at Fernhill, near Cranborne Chase, in 
Windsor Forest, became extinct in the male line in 1772. General 
Knollys, the attendant on the Prince of Wales, claims as of this 
family. At Minster Lovel stood the old castle of the Lovels (built 
about 1400). ‘This is a name well known to history in connection 
with the celebrated favourite of Richard III., “Lovel our Dogge.” 
This Francis, Lord Lovel, disappeared after the battle of Stoke, 
in which he was one of the commanders for Lambert Simnel. 
The romantic story of his having been starved to death in a vault 
of the castle, and discovered there in a sitting posture in the 
eighteenth century, seems to be a figment. ‘The castle is, how- 
ever, said to be the scene of Clara Reeves’ story of the Ol/ 
English Baron, * and a similar incident to that of the story did 
occur in the case of a Chetwynd, greatgrandson of the last of the 
Lovels, who was murdered on his return from the wars.” ‘The 
old De la Poles, Earls and Dukes of Suffolk (obtaining the estate 
from the Chaucer family), resided at Ewelme. ‘The Stonors re- 
sided at Stonor. Sir John Stonor was Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in the reign of Edward ILI. Stanton-Harcourt has been the 
seat of the Harcourts for many centuries. It is said to have been 
granted by Adeliza, the second wife of Henry I., to her kinswoman, 
Millicent, wife of Richard de Camvile, whose daughter Isabel | 
married Robert de Harcourt. We have already alluded to the Copes | 
of Hanwell, the promoters of Puritanism at Banbury, descended from | 
a cofferer of Henry VII.; and the Fiennes of Broughton Castle. 
The Lees (extinct Karls of Lichfield) of Ditchley, five miles from 
Woodstock, have become a notedname from Sir Walter Scott's novel, 
in which they are transferred tothe Royal manor-house at Woodstock 
(really stoutly held for the King by Captain Samuel Faweet). 
The Lenthall family were at an early period seated at Lach- 

ford, and they still retain a hold on the county. William Lenthall, | 
the celebrated Speaker of the Long Parliament, and one of the 
most remarkable men of that remarkable age, was born at Henley, | 
and purchased Besils Legh ; Burford Priory also passed into their | 
hands. (reat Tew was the house of Lucius Carey, the celebrated | 
Lord Falkland. The great dominant family of Oxfordshire at 

present is that of Spencer Churchill, of Blenheim Park, the des- | 
cendants (in the female line) of the great Duke of Marlborough, | 
who may be said to have replaced the influence of the old De | 
Veres, Earls of Oxford. But our space forbids any further 

reference to the family history of this county. 
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In Buckinghamshire, at the Domesday Survey, Walter Giffard, | 
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Earl of Buckingham, had 41 manors, the Bishop of Bayeux, 26; 
the Bishop of Constance, 18 ; William Fitz-Ansculf, 16 ; Robert, 
Earl of Moretaine, 13; Milo Crispin, 12; and Maigno Brito, 
founder of the barony of Wolverton, 10. ‘These were the prin- 
cipal landowners. Very few manors belonged to the Church, as 
there was no religious house of any consequence at that time in 
the county. This Domesday distribution of property soon yielded 
to the effects of those troubled times; many manors were granted 
to monastic institutions of later birth, and most of the rest passed 
into other hands long before the families of the old owners were 
extinct. Of these subsequent proprietors we may mention the 
Hampdens (who, however, claim to have held in Saxon times), 
the Grenvilles, the Blessonvilles and Girauds, the Passelews, who 
held for about 150 years; the family of Poges (whence by female 
lines the Molins, Hungerfords, and Hastings), the Tyringhams 
(whose estates passed to the Praeds, the double name becoming well 
known in modern times from the poet-statesman Mr, Tyringham- 
Praed), the Chetwodes, the Lovetts, the Dayrells, and the Penns. 
Between the commencement of tle fourteenth century and the 
Reformation we have the Whittinghams (whose estates passed 
by a female heir to the Verneys), the Beauchamps and Cobhams, 
the Cheynes, the Temples, the Bulstrodes and Brudenells, the 
Lees of Quarendon, the Lees of Moreton and Hartwell, the Drakes, 
Borlases, and Dentons (about the year 1600), and the Bennets, 
whose estates have descended in the female line to Cecil, Marquis 
of Salisbury. ‘Towards the close of the seventeenth century came 
the Freemans of Fawley, the Dashwoods, the Grubbs, and the 
Lowndes. ‘Then came the Aubreys, Bentincks, Smiths (Lord 
Carrington), Rothschilds, &c. Nor should we omit the old 
family of Dorner, and that of Goodwin, whose property passed to 
the Lords and Dukes Wharton, and thence to the Churchills. 
The rise and fall of the greatness of the Grenvilles, Dukes of 
Buckingham, in modern times need only be alluded to. The 
landed influence in the county is now much divided. 

A crowd of celebrated names connect themselves with the county 
of Buckingham. ‘The Temples and Grenvilles of Stowe would 
alone furnish a volume. Hampden, Bulstrode Whitelocke, Edmund 
Waller the poet, the Verneys (father and son) may sutliee for the 
statesmen of the reign of Charles I., whom the Lenthalls repre- 
sent in Oxfordshire, and the Martens (Sir Henry Marten, the 
civilian, and his son, the well known Harry Marten) in Berkshire, 
where they had large estates. Alfred the Great's birthplace is said 
to have been Wantage. Sir John Mason, the diplomatist of the 
Tudor period, was born at Abingdon. Chilton, in Backingham- 
shire, was the birthplace of Sir George Croke, the judge who 
gave judgment boldly for Hampden in the ship-money case. Sir 
Kenelm Dighy was born at the family seat of Gothurst, in Buck- 
inghamshire. Islip, in Oxfordshire, is mentioned as the birth- 
place of Edward the Confessor. Dr. Peter Heylin was a native of 
Burford, in Oxfordshire, where (at the Priory) Lord Falkland also 
wasborn, Sir John Holt, the judge, was born at ‘Thame, Sir William 
d’Avenant at Oxford. Sir William Scroggs, the Chief Justice of the 
reign of Charles I., was bora at Deddington, in Oxfordshire ; Sir 
William Blackstone belonged to Berkshire. gach are a few of the 
great or remarkable names which are connected with this Province. 


POLITICS LN VICTORIA. 

[From A Corresronpent. } 
SrraNGe to say, it is a fact notorious in Victoria that a 
proportion of the Legislative Assembly sufficient to sway its 
vote on almost any measure that may be introduced is altogether 
corrupt and amenable to bribes! How Jong this has been so | 
know not, or how lovg it has been a matter of notoriety ; but 
attention has been particularly drawn in this direction lately by 
the scandalous disclosures made in the case of ‘Sands v. 
Armstrong,” which was tried in May. ‘The plaintiff was a Member 
of the Assembly, against whom charges were made in a local 
paper of so serious a nature that he was compelled to bring an 
action for libel to endeavour to re-establish his character. ‘The 
trial lasted several days, and resulted in a verdict of a farthing 
damages—practically, of course, a verdict for the defendant— 
as nearly all the charges against the plaintiff were fully made out. 
The following extracts from a leading article in the Argus of 6th 
May, 1867, describe his operations :— 

For years past there has been a prevalent belief that rank jobbery 
and corruption infested our governing system, and from time to timo 
circumstances came to light which confirmed and strengthened this 
belief. But outside political circles the facts were not known with 
certainty, while as to the extent of the evil the general public could not 
even form a guess. At last we have got at the truth, so far as concerns 
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the operations of one honourable member. For the first time the veil 
has been completely lifted, and the life of a jobbing legislator fully 
exposed to view. And the reality is immeasurably worse than any but 
the initiated could have imagined. Scheme and trick and dodge are 
proyed to have been the constant practice of the person whose conduct 
has been investigated, his public position a mere agency by which he 
could work out, by means of wholesale corruption, sordid plans of per- 
sonal aggrandizement 
ment, and pretending to greater influence than we are willing to believe 
they ever permitted him to exercise, he seems to have meddled in 
every kind of public business transacted in his locality, and turned it to 
account for his own pecuniary gain. Nothing was above—nothing 
beneath him, If a poor labouring man wanted a bit of land under the 
42nd Clause, it was ten shillings to Sands; if there was a returning 
officer to be appointed, that was an affair of 30, if it could be managed. 
Circumstances rendered one piece of local preferment particularly de- 
sirable during the currency of his operations, by reason of its great 
profitableness, and that he apparently tried to keep in his own hands 
altogether, appointing a dummy official representative (though on this 
part of the case the evidence is necessarily incomplete, the only persons 
fully cognizant of the facts having been accomplices in the transaction). 
But there is no doubt of his having professed to be able to influence 
the administration of the law. Is the Attorney-General to be 
worked by such as Sands? No one will for a moment believe so; but 
his claiming to possess such influence shows how hardened he had 
become through long immunity from exposure and punishment 
He has a newspaper, and he has also a public-house, both of which 
seem to have served as tolls for the collection of corruption-money. 
But in aid of these he established an agency far more efficient than 
either. This was in the form of a testimonial to himself, and the sub- 
scription lists being kept open for a year and a half, were a constant 
appeal to the generosity of all who had anything to gain from the 
favour of the Government or to fear from its displeasure. 
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If the case of Sands had been a solitary and exceptional one, it 
would not have called for remark. But his course of conduct 
seems to have been singular chiefly in having been found out. 
Opinions differ slightly as to the number of members, who, if not 
quite as bad as Sands, nevertheless lay themselves out for bribes 
outside the House, and are ready to sell their votes in the House 
for a suflicient consideration. The <lrgus (if I recollect right) 
reckons about ten or twelve. But nobody, except a member or 
two in a parliamentary and perfunctory way in the House, seriously 
attempts to deny the existence of such a set, most of whom are as 
notorious as if they occupied a special bench to themselves. 
Nevertheless, I was surprised to hear a well informed and moderate 
man, not specially connected with politics, express his opinion 
that almost any measure might be carried through the House for 
the sum of 15,000/. judiciously expended in bribes. I repeated 
this with some hesitation, lest he should be sensitive to such a 
reflection on his colleagues, to a Member. He answered by coolly 
counting up the purchaseable members on his fingers, and con- 
cluded that it could be done for a less sum, remarking that a 
clever, unscrupulous man, possessing great wealth and popular 
maoners, might obtain almost unlimited power in the Assembly. 

Nor is the blame of this disgraceful state of things to be laid 


; . so sas : 
specially to the charge of the present Ministry. They have indeed | 


been content to let things go on in the old groove, and in the 
matter of the Sands scandal have not appeared very anxious to 
promote an investigation. But their personal integrity, and, on 
the whole, their ability, is well spoken of by men of all parties. 
Kiven the Opposition, opposed as it is to their ultra-democratic 
and protectionist policy, confess that their places could not well 
be supplied, should they have to quit office, and that a change is 
more likely to be for the worse than for the better. 

Jobbing in Government patronage is one source of corruption. 
Under the O’Shanassy Government (in some respects considered to 
have been one of the best) it is said to have been almost impossible for 
any but Irish and Roman Catholics to obtain any place. Even the 
porters of the railways completed at that time are Irish almost 
toaman. But this is comparatively a small matter, It is the 
Lands Office which is the focus of corruption, and it is the un- 
settled state of the Land laws and regulations which affords such 
opportunities for roguery. For instance, under a clause of the 
Land Act of 1865, any person residing near the gold-fields may, 
subject to the sanction of the Lands Office, select and purchase, at 
a fixed price, any portion of Crown land within a certain distance, 
not exceeding a certain quantity. ‘This clause the Minister of 
Lands has seen fit to extend to Crown lands (which are in general 
squatters’ runs) at any distance from the gold-fields,—in fact, 
Other clauses leave a somewhat similar discretion with 
the Minister. ‘Thus, he has in his own hands the power of selling 
or refusing to sell Crown land anywhere, and practically, he 
generally gives or withholds this sanction in each instance accord- 


anywhere. 





Using his influence with the Govern- | 


| ing to the recommendation of the Member for the district, or, 
if this Member happens not to be a supporter of the Government, 
| of some other whois. ‘Thus, a squatter may sometimes be deprived 
| of a block of land in the middle of his run, if he prove troublesome 
to a Government candidate. It is unnecessary to point out what a 
| temptation this offers to a needy member, and how it almost forces 
the squatter toillegal practices for hisown protection. I once heard 
| a squatter, an honourable and much respected man, say, that want- 
| ing to purchase a part of his own run which was Crown land, he had 
sent orders to a land agent at Melbourne to apply for it for him, and 
that his instructions were to obtain it, if possible without, but if 
not possible by, the help of parliamentary influence. I innocently 
asked him what parliamentary influence meant. He answered 
simply that it meant a fee of 5/. to one or more members to urge 
and support the application. 

People seem to resign themselyes to the existence of a corrupt 
Ilouse of Assembly as to a necessary evil, a thing inevitable. [I 
have heard the free-trade party blamed for not buying, as it is 
said they easily might have done, sufficient support to enable them 
to establish their policy. Such an opinion sounds horrible enough 
in the mouth of an honourable man. It reminds one of the pur- 
chase of the Irish Parliament in 1800, which few will say was not 
necessary to be done, and which was done by honest men, though 
it would puzzle a casuist to justify it. The judge who tried the 
case of ‘‘ Sands v. Armstrong,” in his summing-up declared that 
the evidence had made him a convert to the proposal of payment 
of members, for that, as they gained no credit or social distinc- 
tion by their membership, they expected a pecuniary considera- 
tion for their trouble, and it was better for them to get it honestly 
and above-board than dishonestly. The House, it seems, thinks 
so too, for by a majority of 22 to 10, the other day they patrioti- 
cally voted that they ought to be paid. The Council will pro- 
bably throw out the Bill, for it may be doubted whether a 
moderate salary would suffice to induce a rogue even to confine 
his rogueries within the bounds of respectability. 

These things being so in Victoria, and being no secret, but in 
every man’s mouth, it is not a little humiliating to find the 
peculiar institutions under which such abuses thrive held up, in 
a volume of Essays on Reform, apparently as a pattern by which 
England may profit in remodelling her own. I have neither space 
nor inclination to examine the essay in detail. The account 
which it gives of Australian prosperity is, no doubt, true enough. 
Indeed, as regards Victoria, nobody need be otherwise than 
sanguine about the ultimate prospects of a colony of such extra- 
ordinary natural wealth. It will require very bad legislation, and 
a very bad legislature indeed, to inflict any irretrievable blow on 
its material prosperity. ‘The Council is as yet sound, and works 
well. Above all, the Bench is excellently filled. It is true that 
there are many unrefined and wholly uneducated persons in the 
wealthiest class; the largest proprietor (in fee) of land in Aus- 
tralia, and probably in the world, was once a retail butcher. 
But this will right itself by degrees. Aud, on the other hand, the 
lowest class in Victoria is decidedly superior in energy and intelli- 
gence to the same class in England, as is to be expected of the 
first generation of colonists who have come out each of his own 
individual will, and not forced in a promiscuous mass by any 
political convulsion. It is a pleasure to see a man breaking stones 
on the road, he does it with such vigour, and one knows he is 
earning thereby about five shillings a day, and not only a pittance 
at the workhouse. Victorian society is like English, with a thick 
slice cut off the top and a thin slice off the bottom. ‘There is 
perhaps, more to be said for universal suffrage in Victoria than 
in most countries. 

But admitting all this, the utmost that the writer of this essay 
has proved by it is that these colonies have not been retarded 
in their growth by their peculiar institutions. He does indeed 
contrast the excellent Judges of the present time with a drunken 
Judge-Advocate under Governor Bligh. But in those days New 
South Wales had scarcely ceased to be anything more than a 
huge prison, and he might as well compare a judge of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench to an Old Bailey practitioner. ‘The Press of 
the present time, no doubt, is superior to that of fifteen or twenty 
years ago. So is the Press of London to that of Birmingham or 
Dublin; but is that because London has a better political con- 
stitution than they have, or because it has many times their 
population, and is able to demand and pay for better and more 
expensively conducted publications? As to public expenditure, 
it is idle to compare old and burdened countries with new ones in 
this respect, but is it so great a triumph for a Legislature which 
entered upon its labours with no debt, no foreign ministers, no 
pauperism, almost no military or naval expenses, no possibility of 
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war, 2 population extraordinarily wealthy, and millions of acres of 
land to sell when it pleased, not to have exceeded its income 
(though in Victoria the Government has fallen back on protection 
for revenue), while England, with more than a third of her revenue 
going to pay interest of debt, with the pauperism of an over- 
crowded country, and with foreign war constantly threatening, has 
yet managed, however little, to continue paying off her debt ? 

Nobody disputes the desirability of representative institutions 
for colonies which have reached a certain stage of development. 
The point is whether they have worked the better in Australia for 
being so democratic, and this the essay svarcely even attempts 
to prove. Still less does it prove that such institutions, even if 
they are the best it was practicable to obtain for Australia, would 
be equally applicable under utterly different circumstances in 
England. With respect to the glaring evils I have alluded to, 
the writer may perhaps agree with the author of another essay in 
the same volume, that corruption in the Legislature is, “ except in 
extreme cases,” merely “an annoying and offensive, and not a 
dangerous disease.” ‘This is the old ery of ** measures, not men,” 
revived. For my own part, I believe that the tardiest and feeblest 
legislation is far less frequent with fatal consequences than the 
habitual contemplation of dishonesty in high places and amongst 
public men. This is an ever present pattern and incentive to 
evil, which entering every household, offers its drop of poison to 
every ambitious and aspiring man, and slowly and imperceptibly 
brings all that is sterling and honourable into disrepute. 

Wi Ass. 








BOOKS. 
—>—__ 
ULTRAMONTANE ESSAYS FOR 1867.* 

Tur practice of publishing a volume of essays, by various writers, 
asa manifesto of this or that political or theological school, has 
now grown common, and has many obvious advantages. Probably 
reviewers are the people who like the custom least, on account of 
the enormous difficulty of dealing with books containing essays 
on a dozen almost independent subjects, by authors who profess 
themselves in no way responsible for their colleagues’ specific 
opinions. What is the reviewer to do? Nearly every essay is 
sufficient to furnish him with materials for an article, but readers 
would not thank us for ten articles on the same book. If he omits 
to notice some while dwelling at greater length on one or two 
others, he is accused of partiality in selecting the best, if he 
praises ; of injustice in selecting the worst, if he blames. His 
only way out of this dilemma is to give in the smallest possible 
compass the gist of each essay, at the perhaps worse risk of being 
unreadably dull. A quart of good strong soup may be made from 
a given piece of meat, but it will scarcely please the fastidious 
taste when boiled down to a wineglassful. A compound of a 
dozen such essences, extracted from different materials, is 
still less likely to be palatable. With the volume now before 
us, which is the year’s manifesto of the English Ultramontanes, 
one difficulty is spared us,—there is no profession by the 
writers of mutual independence. Indeed there could not be 
such a profession, since all alike recognize the authority of 
the Church, or rather of the Pope, as infallible and universal, 
and therefore little room is left for difference of opinion 
between them. Still the difficulty remains that the authors 
are various. <A is not responsible for the astounding historical 
statements of B, nor B for the fallacious logic of C; and it would 
be cruel indeed to charge upon the editor all the offences of his 
contributors, even though he himself, as a contributor, is perhaps 
the worst offender of all. However we treat this volume, it is 
impossible within reasonable limits to give an adequate account of 
its contents; whatever we say, Dr. Manning and his staff, if any 
of them should read this article, will be sure to be dissatistied. 
All we can do is to advise any of our readers interested to see what 
the Ultramontanes have to say for themselves, to read this book 
through, if a single essay does not exhaust their patience. We 
can imagine nothing more wholesome for any person possessed of 
reasoning powers and a slight knowledge of history, whose spirit 
has been awed, or imagination attracted, by the splendid pre- 
tentions of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Archbishop Manning opens the volume with an address to the 
Catholic Academy, a body for which, it would seem, all, or nearly all, 
the other papers were written. In it he dwells with great emphasis 
on the vast increase of influence which he believes that his Church 
has gained in England during the last thirty years, not going so 
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far as to expect the return of England into allegiance to Rome, 
though ‘the tide,” he says, “is in that direction, and it is a 
tide of which no law of sufficient force could be found except a 
momentum of the will and grace of God,” whatever this extremely 
obscure dynamical metaphor may mean. Elsewhere he asserts that 
“the people of England are as conscious, nay, more conscious, 
of the presence of the Catholic Church among them than of the 
Anglican Establishment.” About this production and a similar 
essay by Mr. Oakeley in a still more confident strain we need say 
no more ; it is an old remark that exiles are the worst possible judges 
of the state of affairs in their own country, and the Ultramontanes 
in England are more completely alien to the national temper than 
any Jacobites who ever plotted at St. Germain’s. But we cannot 
help remarking that repeated complaints of the ‘“ unparalleled 
cruelty” with which the Roman Catholics were treated in England 
from the Reformation till they were admitted to Parliament, 
beside being absurdly unfounded, sound strangely in the mouth 
of advocates of the Church of Dominic and Torquemada, of Alva 
and Philip IT. ; that murdered John Huss in defiance of a safe- 
conduct, and sang 7e Deums for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Every one knows how this volume is likely to deal with the ques- 
tion of Church and State, so that we hold ourselves excused from 
noticing Mr. Purcell’s long essay, which would have satisfied 
Innocent III. himself, in the audacity of its pretensions on behalf 
of the papal power. Nor is it worth while to dwell on Mr. 
Wilberforce’s attempt to prove that the English Reforma- 
tion was forced upon a sincerely Catholic nation by the 
personal tyranny of the Tudor Sovereigns, which is only re- 
markable as showing how impossible it is for a man who sets to 
work to bolster up a preconceived historical theory to understand 
plain facts. ‘The last essay in the volume is a discussion of certain 
words used by St. Paul, in order to show that they may bear a 
meaning consistent with the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
St. Paul's silence being a common argument against that doctrine. 
As a specimen of ingenuity it is surpassed every day by counsel 
arguing for a particular interpretation of some expression in a 
will, or section in an Act of Parliament; and after all very little 
is gained by showing, if he does show, that certain meanings 
may be attributed to St. Paul’s words. It is a long leap 
thence to assume that such must be their meaning. Some 
apologists for the Pentateuch thought they answered Colenso 
by proving that sundry ‘statements or incidents which he 
criticized were not absolutely impossible; but rational people 
felt that such was a very weak method of proving the facts 
to be positively and literally true. Nothing injures a good cause 
more than bad arguments, but as Monsignor Patterson’s cause is, 
in the opinion of ourselves and of all who value spiritual liberty, 
a thoroughly bad one, he is welcome to use as many bad argu- 
ments as he pleases in its favour. 

The other five essays, which occupy considerably more than 
half of the volume, stand on a somewhat different footing, their 
basis being principle rather than fact, philosophical rather than 
historical or critical. Mr. Christie discourses on the ‘* Philosophy 
of Christianity,” which in bis hands seems to mean whatever the 
Roman Church dogmatically lays down, but presently is limited 
into the proof of the authority of the Church as derived from the 
divine Teacher, whose mission is guaranteed by miracle. Much 
of this, in the earlier stages of the argument, is in no way specially 
Catholic, but the whole is, of course, pervaded by the one doctrine 
on which Catholicism essentially depends,—that of the divine 
authority of the Church. And Mr. Christie, in his anxiety to 
claim for his own sect the exclusive possession of all truth, does 
not, probably he cannot, rightly apprehend the views of others. 
‘‘Compare,” he says in one place, ‘‘the non-Catholics, who 
admit the proof of miracles as only the proof of a revela- 
tion, with Catholics, who see in miracles the proof of the 
divine mission of the Teacher.” Either he uses words in @ 
sense which no one would expect or understand, or he is in- 
sinuating that all who do not hold the Roman doctrine that 
the divine authority of Christ has been continued to the Popes, 
are guilty of what has often been imputed, not without some 
foundation, to Protestants of a certain school,—setting the Bible 
before God. Surely he ought to know that the Liberal school do 
precisely the opposite, that they say, ‘‘ We believe to the utmost 
the divine mission and authority of Christ, but we do not 
feel bound to believe all that has been written about Him.” 
It does not matter, for our present purpose, whether they are 
right or wrong, whether they agree with Anglicanism or not ; 
such a school exists and is strong, and is most zealous in re- 
pudiating the claims of Rome, or of any human power whatsoever, 
to represent Christ. 
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Dr. Manning himself treats of the inspiration of Scripture : and | | rightful supremacy of the papal power), did we not know how 
we turned with much interest for his views on a question s0 | ' utterly unable Roman Catholic writers are to see with the eyes of 
much agitated in the present day. But he has nothing valuable | non-Catholics questions affecting the claims of their Church. We 
to offer, merely the statement that the Church has settled all do not for a moment suppose that any of these writers are conscious 
about it, and that he does not care how many errors of fact, con- of the absurd fallacy of such arguments ; to them the Pope is in- 
tradictions, &e., appear to exist in the Bible, for though he | fallible, and his every wordas Gospel. But what would they say if 
| we quoted the accusations of Mr. Whalley or Lord Westmeath ag 


cannot explain them, the Church declares that whatever is con- 
tained in the Canon of Scripture as received by the Church is proofs against the Church of Rome, a method not a whit more 


simply to be believed. Mr, Lucas’s paper on ‘ Christianity in | unfair? Of course the whole of the volume is not as illogical ag 
Relation to Civil Society ” is but a fragment; one portion of it | this, though the prevailing tone is what we have represented; 

has already appeared in the similar volume pal blished last year, | there are many disquisitions not strictly argumentative which are 
and is yet to come. It is therefore useless to attempt to criticize, | both able and interesting, many passages which do not involve 
and the title sufficiently implies the nature of the paper, which is, on | | distinctive Roman doctrines, or do not found them on a basis valid 
the whole, the ablest in the book, though saturated, like all the rest, | only to Romanists, not a few acute and suggestive remarks, We 

with the sacerdotal spirit. Dr. Ward contributes two essays, one of | conclude by citing one of these latter, which is certainly new to 
which is mainly devoted to showing that ‘the perfection of man con- | us as coming from the mouth of a Roman Catholic. Mr. Oakeley, 
sists exclusively in the perfection of his moral and spiritual nature, | after speaking of the rise of the Evangelical party in the Church 
intellectual excellence forming no part of it whatever.” ‘This he | of England, says that it has ‘“‘some points of contact with true 
maintains by four arguments, which are as follows :—St. Ignatius | religion ” (é.e., Catholicism), one of which is “ its view of religion 
gays so, Thomas Aquinas says so, and so do many other theolo-|as a question of practical moment to the individual believer, 
gians. The Church proves it by the men she canonizes, and | rather than as a mere instrument of social well-being.” Precisely 
another argument which is a remarkable compound of premisses | so, it is just because the Evangelicals tend somewhat to degrade 
we cannot admit, assumptions we should not dream of making, | religion into selfishness, presenting only the personal side, and 
and a singularly defective sorites. This we quote as illustrating | almost ignoring the social, that they have lost much of the hold 
in very small compass the style of argument which is used broad- | they once had on the English nation, and Mr. Oakeley goes out of 


cast throughout the volume, though, of course usually diluted | his way to declare the Roman Catholics guilty of the same error, 
instead of striving to resist the accusation brought on this ground 


It will be admitted (1) that those acts which God most approves in against their creed, or at any rate against monasticism, 

us, must be those which most lead to the end for which He created us;| St. Paul breathed the true spirit of his master when he declared 
— © ee ge to which He has > pongo d Reward, — that he could wish himself accursed from Christ for the sake of 

e those whic e most approves. Now, what are those acts to whic . 1 . R 0. 1k . 
He has promised a Heavenly Reward? Free supernatural acts of the his brethren. To follow Christ from loyal love, not from fear or 
will, and none others whatever. Let me suppose two Christian | for gain, to serve to the utmost that human society for which 
philosophers, who are both occupied in some theoretical speculation, | Christ died, to count one’s own welfare as nothing when weighed 
and that for some good supernatural motive. Lot me suppose that both | aoqinst duty to others,—such is the Christian ideal, for it is like 
have the same degree of Habitual Grace, and that both are aiming at he life of Christ himself : © 1 ke comet Grae ans Sect 
the same supernatural end, with the same degree of efficacity. It is the ile O ae, oe oS ae ey oe ens o 
absolutely certain that to both acts God promises an equal reward. Yet | social well-being. So far as it is practically true—and both 
one om these —— meg be en the ~_ ag = profound | Catholics and Evangelicals are many of them better than their 
speculations, while the other’s theories are quite feeble and common- + eee * acts : = 
place. I say that so long as this intellectual feebleness does not arise creed the remark by hav a qeated justifies _ ~ bps both 
from the will’s fault, so long as the will adheres in the same degree to | Wanting, for they fail to satisfy not only the highest teaching of 
its supernatural motive, the merit of the act is in no way affected. But | Christianity, but even the noblest instincts of human nature, apart 
if God promises an equal reward to both thest acts, He equally approves | from revelation. 
them both ; if He equally approves them both, they tend equally to the 
end for which He created us; if they tend equally to the end for which 





with something better :— 





wo were created, they tend equally to our personal perfection. But , , y TH) 
they tend most unequally to intellectual excellence : hence intellectual THOMAS DRUMMOND. 
excellence has no part in our personal perfection. IGNorant people, such as the writer of these lines, would ask, in 


We will not insult our readers’ intellects by picking this para- | taking up in a bookseller’s shop the bulky Memoir of Thomas 
graph to pieces. ‘The theory itself is so contradictory to reason, | Drummond, ‘* Who was Thomas Drummond?” The volume 
that it is no wonder better arguments cannot be found forit. No} before us answers the question ; and answers it, perhaps, at need- 
Christian would dream of saying that intellect was more impor- | less length. Every one has heard of “ the Drummond Light ;” 
tant than morality, or the body than the soul, but it does not, there- | well, this is the Drummond whose light is so well known. Savans, 
fore, follow that intellect and body arenothing. Shirt and trousers | no doubt, are acquainted with his history, but demi-savans pro- 
are more essential articles of dress than waistcoat and collar, and | bably think of him in connection with his light alone. It is for 
the latter can, under certain circumstances, be dispensed with, but | the benefit of demi-savans and those who are not savans at all that 
& gentleman is not properly dressed without them all. Dr. Ward's | we shall try to glean from Mr. M‘Lennan’s work some details of 
second essay is on ** The Dangers of Uncontrolled Intellect,” and | his life and achievements ; and weshould preface our short account 
amounts pretty much to this,—that men are bound to ask the} by saying that Thomas Drummond was not only the inventor of 
Church what they are to think on every subject in the least | a light, but that he did some other things which are worth record- 
degree connected with faith or morals. Inasmuch as this is the | ing, though they are not particularly well recorded. 
one thing which no man with any sense of personal freedom can He came of a good Perthshire family, aud his father, who, 
do, the claim of the Roman Church, against which, more than | though a Writer to the Signet, lived chiefly on the country estates, 
against any corruptions of doctrine or practice, the ‘Teutonic race | is remembered as “ the last laird of Comrie.” Thomas Drum- 
rebelled at the Reformation, it is scarcely worth while to publish | mond, however, was born at Edinburgh, on the 10th of October, 
this essay at all. Catholics believe it already, or they would not be | 1797. His father died when he was still a very little child, and 
Catholics. Protestants would not be moved, were the logic ten | with his mother, grandmother, brother, and sister he went away to 
times better, would rather die than believe anything of the kind. | Preston, in East Lothian. ‘The elder Drummond had lost money, 

If it were not for repeated references to other than Roman /and the widow’s means were very small. This it was that 
Catholic readers, showing plainly that this book is meant for | necessitated a move into a less expensive home. But the family 
Protestants, we should almost imagine that it was published solely | had friends, who rallied round them; and Mrs. Drummond was 
for the edification of Roman Catholics; for the ultimate basis of | enabled to give her boys a good education. A Glasgow professor, 
nearly every argument is the authority of the Church, which ex | who took a fancy to Thomas, taught him something of mathe- 
hypothesi Protestants reject. And though there is a vast amount | matics and something of ‘the humanities” during one or two win- 
of common ground on which all sects of Christians can meet | ters that he had to spend away from the seat of his recognized 
harmoniously, yet necessarily in a book which is intended to set | labours; and, for the rest, a tutor was engaged for the summer 
forth the special Roman views on various subjects, the writers | months, so that ‘Thomas did not fare badly. 
travel off this common ground very soon, 80 that the prevailing} In the beginning of 1813 he received his appointment to the 
impression derived from the whole is that of continually moving | Academy at Woolwich, and thither, in the spring, he went asa 
in a circle, proving the Roman Church to be right in this or that, | cadet. He hada hard time of it at Woolwich; as most young 
by means of elaborate arguments starting from the premiss that | fellows whose luck, good or ill, it was to be thrown on those times 
the Church must always be right. Sometimes this is carried to a| probably had. But young Drummond bore up bravely, winning 
pitch which we should call audacious, even impudent (as, for in- 
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stance, when Mr. Purcell quotes the Pope’s decretals to prove the | ston and Douglas. 1307. 
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esteem by his immense sobriety, and receiving, much to his joy, 
jn 1819 an offer to take part in the Ordnance Survey of the 
Highlands of Scotland. Here was an opportunity of combining 
scientific pursuits with military service, and in accepting it 
Thomas Drummond gave up the thought of deserting the corps: a 
thought he had previously entertained. Mr. M‘Lennan has dis- 
coursed at great length, and apparently with much knowledge, 
on the history of the Ordnance Survey, the methods which, till 
Drummond's time, had been employed in it, and the alterations 
effected, the service rendered, by the subject of his biography. 
In 1823 Drummond was engaged with his superior in carrying a 
chain of triangles northwards towards Cambridge, for the purpose 
of fixing upon the position of its Observatory. ‘* On this occa- 
gion,” says the writer of the volume before us, ‘‘ Wrotham Hill, 
in Kent, and Leith Hill, in Surrey, were to be observed from 
Little Berkhampstead, in Hertfordshire.” There was great 
difficulty experienced in making these observations, the dense 
mass of smoke and fog which constantly envelope the metropolis 
long defying every effort to pierce it. Aware of these difficulties, 
Drummond set his mind on overcoming them by the invention of 
a light of extraordinary power and clearness. ‘The English survey 
and Drummond's efforts to facilitate is were interrupted by the 
survey of Ireland, which was resolved upon in 1824. For several 
years the work in Ireland was enough for most of those engaged 
in it; but by the year 1826 we find the young Scotchman 
contributing to the Philosophical Transactions a paper on the 
4*Means of Facilitating the Observation of Distant Objects in 
Geodetical Operations.” Knowing that a certain form of focal 
light could neither be obtained nor preserved when combustion 
was the source of light, Thomas Drummond was led to attempt 
applying to the purpose in view the brilliant light emanating 
from several of the earths when exposed to a high temperature. 

At length [he says] I had the satisfaction of having an apparatus com- 
pleted by which a light so intense was produced, that when placed in 
the focus of a reflector the eye could with difficulty support its splen- 
dour even at tho distance of forty feet, the contour of the reflector 
being lost in the brilliancy of its radiation. To obtain the requsite 
temperature I had recourse to the known effect of a stream of oxygen 
directed through a flame of alcohol as a source of heat free from danger, 
easily produced and regulated, and of great intensity. To ascertain the 
relative intensities of the different incandescent substances that might 
be employed, they were referred, by the method of shadows, to an 
argand lamp of a common standard, the light from the brightest part 
of the flame being transmitted through apertures equal in diameter to 
the small sphere of the different substances submitted to experiment. 
The result of several trials made at the commencement gave for lime, 
37 times; zirconia, 31 times; magnesia, 16timesthe intensity of an argand 
burner. The oxide of zinc was also tried, but besides wasting away 
rapidly, it proved inferior even to magnesia. Of these substances, and 
also of their compounds with one another, lime appearing to possess a 
decided superiority, my subsequent experiments were confined to it 
alone; and by a more perfect adjustment of the apparatus, by bringing 
the maximum heat, which is confined within narrow limits, exactly to 
the surface of the ball, and by using smaller balls than those employed 
in the early experiments, a very material increase of light has been 
obtained. The mean of ten experiments, made lately with every pre- 
caution, givos for the light emitted by lime, when exposed to this 
intense heat, eighty-three times the intensity of the brightest part of 
the flame of an argand burner of the best construction and supplied 
with the finest oil. The lime from chalk, and such as is known at the 
London wharves by the name of flame limo, appears to be more bril- 
liant than any that has been tried. 

That is the history of the Drummond Light, the history of his 
most notable invention, as far as we can present it to the readers 
of a review. 

There is a pause in the stream of scientific information with 
which the reader of Mr. M‘Lennan’s volume is favoured. By the 
way of interlude, before the political part of the story is taken up, 
we are treated to a description of the Court as it was at Brighton, 
in the first year of the reign of William IV. Drummond 
was at Brighton at the time, and, in the eyes of his biographer 
(who rather overestimates him, we are inclined to think), he was 
already a person of vast importance. ‘'To the inventor of the 
Drummond Light” all society opened its doors. He exhibited his 
invention to distinguished companies, composed of fair women and 
brave men. He had good introductions at Brighton, and on one 
occasion he dined with the King. He recounts in a letter all his 
experiences on that occasion, and this is the only part of the book 
which will please desultory readers. It is not so long that we can 
conscientiously advise them to send to Mudie’s for the volume on 
account of it. 

The gentleman whose early manhood had been spent “ in the 
most delicate and interesting geodetical operations ever per- 
forme 1” stood, in 1831, upon the threshold of political life. He 
was appointed the head of the Boundary Commission, by Lord 
Melbourne ; and, as he was interested in the cause of Reform, he 
did not refuse the offer, though some of his friends—desirous to 


keep him to his physics and mathematics—seemed anxious that 
he should avoid anything that must draw him into politics. In 
June, 1832, the Commissioners were fairly off duty, having pre- 
sented voluminous reports, accompanied by elaborately drawn 
maps, indicating the proposed divisions of counties and boundaries 
of boroughs as parliamentary districts. Before this work was 
finished, however, Lieutenant Drummond was entrusted with a 
yet more delicate task ; that was, ‘* To enable Government to ascer- 
tain the relative importance of the smaller boroughs in England 
and Wales.” From this time forth he was more or less busily 
engaged in work that brought him into connection with the lead- 
ing politicians of his day, until in 1835 he was appointed Under- 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The biographer of 
Drummond has profited by this appointment of his hero's, to give 
us a history of Ireland as it was during the five years that Drum- 
mond wrote official letters from Dublin Castle. We really cannot 
follow him through his stories of political organizations, agrarian 
outrages, faction fights, etcatera, etcetera. At last he comes to 
the famous differences between the ‘Tipperary magistrates and 
Mr. Drummond, and to the often quoted sentence addressed 
to them by the Under-Secretary, “ Property has its duties 
as well as its rights.” It was with Lord Mulgrave, Lord 
Normanby, and Lord Morpeth (afterwards the Earl of Carlisle) 
that Mr. Drummond was chiefly associated during his life in 
Ireland. He did a great deal of difficult work, for which he did 
not perhaps in all quarters get full credit; though the Irish 
Liberals seem to have appreciated him early. His course in 
Ireland was but a short one. III health forced him to suspend his 
work during a portion of 1839; and in April, 1840, he died. He 
left a widow and a mother to mourn him. Six years afterwards, 
Shiel, in the House of Commons, paid a brief but eloquent tribute 
to his memory. 

We cannot say that the book is an interesting book, though of 
cours? it has a certain value as the record of an honest and useful 
life. There is no literary attractiveness in the work; and it 
seems to us that if the attraction of a literary style is ever 
required, it is required in a biography that must contain plenty of 
political and scientific facts, which, though they may be small, 
are very indigestible. Those persons who have a special reason 
for being interested in ordnance survey, or in Irish history of 
thirty years ago, will probably read a part of Mr. M‘Lennan’s 
book about Drummond. Other people will find it almost in- 
sufferably wearisome. 





ALPINE TRAVELLING.* 
Mowntarn climbing has found many detractors in recent years, 
who have set their face against it more or less on the ground of its 
leading to frequent sacrifices of life, and being very nearly if not 
altogether useless. Nevertheless, it must be confessed that it has 
one considerable advantage, that of producing an exuberance of 
animal spirits. This is strikingly manifested in the annual out- 
pouring of that remarkable institution of modern times, the Alpine 
Club, established for the pursuit of objects the bare idea of which 
would have been enough to drive clubmen of the olden times 
crazy. ‘The Alpine Journal for 1867 contains thirteen sketches of 
mountainous adventure in various parts of the world, the whole, 
with only one exception, uncommonly well written, but all still 
more distinguished by a vivacity wonderfully refreshing in the 
organ of a semi-scientific body. An air of superabundant 
hilarity, approaching vaunt, pervades every utterance of the 
thirteen mountain stalkers; they seem to snap their fingers at 
everything—at virgin peaks, glaciers, avalanches, and crevasses ; 
at hunger, thirst, aching limbs, and frost-bitten noses; at 
humanity in general, dwelling down in the valleys, and even at 
science itself. ‘I'he first in the list of the thirteen, a Sierra 
Nevada climber, has a hard thrust at the “ scientific observation ” 
theory, loudly proclaimed on the title-page of the Alpine Journal. 
Excusing himself for not having made ‘ observations,” he cries, 
‘* OF course, the mere laying in of a stock of instruments at Mr. 
Casella’s, and carrying the same wherever I went, as if I were 
enthralled by a scientific Old Man of the Sea, would have been a 
pleasure; but I am notso sure what the consequences of sucha pro- 
ceeding might have been. With nothing in the way of apparatus 
more sinister in appearance than a small pocket telescope, I found 
myself more than once an object of curiosity, not wholly unmingled 
with suspicion. The theory that I was in quest of enjoyment 
was not accepted by the natives with that entire belief 1 could 
have wished. The burns, bites, heat, hard walking, and other 
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incidents of travel in these parts, proved to be severe stumbling- 
blocks to faith, when the probabilities came to be calmly con- 
sidered. Whether it was the mining interest, or railway exten- 
sion, or sympathy with General Prim, or a harmless form of in- 
sanity, that was considered to be at the bottom of my proceedings, 
I cannot say ; but of this feel sure, that if I had been seen going 
about with a barometer, thermometer, sympiezometer, theodolite, 
and those other scientific trinkets which ambitious mountaineers 
hang about their persons, I should have heard more about it.” 
The little laugh at science seems to have not been displeasing to 
the members of the Alpine Club, for the banterer has got the 
place of honour in the Journal. 

Of the thirteen sketches of trips into the clouds which make up 
the Alpine Journal, &c., for 1867, eight are descriptive of what one 
of the writers calls the ‘‘ special line of conntry ” of Club members, 
—viz., Switzerland,—while two are about the Himalayas, two more 
about Spanish and Scandinavian mountains, and one about the 
Eastern Carpathians. ‘The article on the last-named subject, by 
the President of the Alpine Club, is the most remarkable in the 
volume, exhibiting in a superior degree some of the main cha- 
racteristics, admirable and otherwise, of the rest of the writers, 
if not of the institution represented by them. ‘The sketch of the 
Carpathian traveller is exceedingly graphic, lively, and interesting, 
but it has just this one fault, that it is somewhat sneering and 
unkind in tone, the writer expressing supreme contempt for all 
human creatures unable to walk as fast, to endure as much fatigue, 
and to brave as many dangers with as much pretended unconcern as 
he and his clubcompanion. No doubt, a moderateamountof bravado 
of this kind is traveller's privilege ; nevertheless, continued boasting 
is tiresome, and sneers directed against persons fully described and 
sometimes mentioned by name seem out of place as much as out 
of taste. Starting for the Carpathians from Hermannstadt, capital 
of ‘Transylvania, the members of the Alpine Club fell in with ‘‘ an 
energetic German bookseller named Krabs,’’ who gets a slap for 
speaking about the dangers of the journey. ‘The principal dan- 
ger, as he told us, to be anticipated, was from the attacks of the 
sheep-dogs. ‘These animals scent the traveller from an incredible 
distance, and rushing upon him with appalling cries, tear him, or 
at least his clothes, in pieces. My own subsequent experience went 
to show that Transylvanian sheep-dogs are the veriest curs that 
ever ran away from a fictitious stone.” From Hermannstadt, they 
went to a bathing-place, celebrated for its mineral waters, called 
Borszek, consisting ‘‘ of a number of wooden shanties, clustering 
round an inn (in one of the beds of which I may remark that 
Bryce slew thirty-five fleas whilst we were getting up next morn- 
ing), and inhabited by a motley population of Magyars, Germans, 
Poles, Wallacks, and Wallachians.” ‘Though motley, the people 
at Borszek were excessively kind and attentive to the English 
travellers: ‘‘a Moldavian boyard gave us a letter of introduction 
to a friend who lived near the mountain; the bath director gave 
us letters to the quarantine director at ‘lolgyesch, and to a Pole 
who enjoyed the office of forester.” Arrived at the village of 
Tolgyesch, ‘‘ we were received with the utmost kindness by the 
two officials to whom our letters were addressed,” and ‘“ the Polish 
forester condescended with great good-nature to act as our guide.” 
If ever he should read the volume of the Alpine Journal for 
1867, the Polish gentleman will bitterly repent his good-nature. 
‘* He was a fine-looking man, with a jaunty air, in a smart Hun- 
garian costume, tight pantaloons, and Hessian boots, well 
adapted to set off a good pair of legs, but not particularly 
suitable for mountaineering.” In the long account of the ascent 
of the mountain which follows, the Polish gentleman, as well 
described outwardly as if mentioned by name, is represented as a 
liar, a coward, and deceitful knave. ‘* He mformed us that he 
was suffering from a heart disease, that he could only walk very 
slowly,” upon which ‘ Bryce and I pushed on, leaving the Pole 


and the Wallack to follow as fast as a heart disease and a pair of ! 


Hungarian tights would permit.” Having reached the top, 
“after a stay of a quarter of an hour, we descended the mountain, 
and before long met the Pole and the Wallack, who were calmly 
strolling after us. We assumed without difficulty that they did 
not wish to complete the ascent, and before reaching the bottom 
they had, according to the usual custom, become fully convinced 
that they had really been to the top; the Pole was already in the 
state of high spirits appropriate to a successful ascent. He now 
became really anxious to meet the robbers, and declared that 
three brave men need not be afraid of any number of rogues.” 
The conclusion of the journey of the President of the Alpine 
Club is almost painful to read. Having taken ‘‘ an affectionate 
farewell of the Pole,” the travellers proceeded to the old town of 
Kronstadt, where they fell in “ with a large party of hospitable 





Transylvanians.” ‘To honour the English visitors, rare in these 
regions, the chief of the party, Herr von T » arranged an 
expedition to the top of a high mountain ridge, known as the 
Bueses. The offer of the trip was accepted by the Alpine 
travellers ; however, they had misgivings at the last moment that 
the excursion might last longer than they wished, and resolved 
should this happen to slip away from the hospitable ‘Tran. 
sylvanians. ‘‘An idea occurred to me: it is possible sometimes 
to lose one’s party on the mountain. I suggested this fact for 
Bryce’s consideration, and remained, I must confess, in a state of 
perfectly furious but suppressed ill-temper all Sunday.” On Monday 
morning, the party set out in some state—the “ idea” that the 
simplest and most honourable way would be to tell their friends 
that they preferred going by themselves not having occurred to 
the English travellers—and being escorted by ladies to the foot of 
the mountain, they began the ascent about noon. Half way up, 
“ Bryce and I edged off in an abstracted frame of mind towards 
the cliffs. Our friends below noticed it, and shouted to us to 
rejoin them. We explained at the tops of our voices in a high 
wind that we were only going up to look at the cliffs, but should 
move parallel to the party... .... We hurried along beneath 
the cliff, presently catching sight of the others, and communicat- 
ing with them by shrieks, of which the meaning was, ‘ We have 
not deserted you.’” After this solemn assurance, “‘ a question 
arose, would ‘I’. and Co. really come to the top as they had said, 
or would they go to pass the night [in a convent on the mountain 
side] amongst the bugs, fleas, monks, and other vermin. As we 
were within shout, I thought it would be civil to go back and take 
counsel with them, or, at least, to wait. Bryce, with a presence 
of mind for which I shall eternally honour him, replied to the 
question with simple scorn, proposing to go on immediately, and 
to assume that they would of course follow us. Accordingly, 
communicating this resolution to our friends by a few frantic 
shrieks, we started, and from that day to this I have seen and 
heard nothing of Herr von T.” ‘ We reached Kronstadt early 
next morning, left it the same afternoon on our return home, and 
have heard nothing more of our most hospitable eutertainers. I 
have one regret to express. Herr von ‘I. had not only been put 
to inconvenience, but probably to some expense in providing 
ponies, guides, &c., for our expedition. We wrote to him, giving 
a most lucid explanation of conduct which had a certain superfi- 
cial resemblance to a base desertion, and asked what was our 
share of the expenses. ‘Tothis we received no answer. I hope he 
was not offended.” He ought not, the poor ‘Transylvanian noble- 
man, seeing that the august visitors he entertained had the con- 
descension, after turning their backs upon him, to offer a cheque 
as plaister for his wounded feeelings. How generous to inquire 
for ‘‘ our share of the expenses,” and how ungrateful in Herr von 
T. not to send even a reply to the liberal offer of the two English 
gentlemen ! 

The most pleasant, modest, and agreeable of the many sketches 
of travel in the Alpine Journal is one called ‘'The Tibetan Route 
from Simla to Srinégar,” by Mr. J. F. Cheetham. ‘There is 
another article about India, ‘* A Walking Tour through the Hima- 
layas,” which might be interesting, were it not so hard to read, 
the author being evidently unused to express his thoughts in writ- 
ing. Mr. Cheetham, on his part, has not only much to say, but 
says it well, and the simple, unaffected way in which ‘he recounts 
feats of travel at least as dangerous as the ascent of peaks in the 
Bernese Oberland, and a great deal more bold than explorations of 
the Carpathians, is very charming. It was on a fine morning at the 
commencement of July that the Himalayan traveller took leave 
‘‘of the sleeping world of Simla, and rode gaily out on the new 
highway to ‘Tartary ;” but it was not tlll towards the end of 
August that he got to the top of the huge Asiatic mountain ridge, 
seventeen thousand feet above the level of the sea. The last few 
hundred steps over the great gorge, serving as one of the main roads 
from the Punjaub into Tibet, almost laid the traveller prostrate. 
“The ascent was exceedingly steep, and the slightest exertion in 
that rarefied atmosphere seemed to make respiration acutely 
painful. ‘The pass on our side was free from snow, but it lay 
heavily on the adjacent heights, and there was a large patch of it 
just below the crest on the northern face. ‘The descent, at first 
very steep along the margin of this snow-bed, afterwards became 
very gradual, as we traversed a dreary defile that seemed intermin- 
able. At last the shining spirelets of fantastically bedragoned 
chéktens, then barley-fields of most refreshing green, and finally 
masses of white, flat-topped buildings, made most cheerfully 
apparent the welcome fact of our return to the permanent 
habitations of men. I pitched my tent on an open space 
in the centre of the quaint village of Ghyd (13,600 feet high, 
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and one of the loftiest permanently inhabited places in the world), 
in full view of the gonpa, or monastery, which, perched on a high 
cliff across the ravine, ‘ in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill,’ looked 
down with stony indifference upon us, as from the serene heights 
of spiritual abstraction.” ‘* Midway down, the ravine opened out 
for a moment, as if grudgingly, to yicld sites among its red rocks 
for the scattered village of Miru, and then again contracting its 
rugged walls until track and stream, through seven miles of 
narrow way, seemed to be ever jostling one another, cast us out 
finally upon the meadows of Upshi, by the gravelly shores of the 
great Senge-kha-bib. he father of Indian rivers presented at 
this point a respectable but not imposing appearance. is stream, 
barely twenty yards in width, was flowing over its boulder-strewn 
bed very swiftly, it is true, and past all hope of fording, but with 
little of that fierceness appropriate to its mysterious descent from 
the mouth of the fabled lion. Next morning, from a high alluvial 
bank, which the path surmounted shortly after quitting Upshi, 
there opened out a magnificent view of the valley of the Indus, 
down which my route lay for the next four or five marches. ‘The 
rugged bounding ranges, closely skirting the river at Upshi, now 
gradually trended away until, at a point some twenty miles lower 
down, opposite the hidden city of Leh, there was a breadth of at 
least six or seven miles of open valley, with an obliquely receding 
background of purple snow-tipped mountains. No cultivation was 
visible from this point, and the entire scene was one of the most 
picturesque desolation.” 

The Himalayas would be a fine new field for the energies of 
members of the Alpine Club. All earthly things, we know, have 
the seed of decay within them, and that of the Club seems to be, 
so far as can be judged from the contributions of its members to 
the Journal, a somewhat too strong tendency to self-glorification. 
The Alpine gentlemen ‘ crow,” as mildly confessed by one of the 
writers. ‘‘ You are aware,” he tells his friends, speaking of 
Himalayan rambles, ‘* I crow on quite a different and more exalted 
hill than that boasted of in Europe.” 





LONGFELLOW’S DANTE.* 
Ir is with regret and some misgiving that we pass an unfavourable 
judgment on a work of such laborious fidelity as this version of 
Dante by a poet of such popular reputation as Longfellow. 
But in spite of the suggestiveness of the motto taken from 
Spenser,— 
I follow here the footing of thy feete, 
That with thy meaning so I may the rather mecte, 

we feel that the translator has trod so carefully in the steps of his 
author as to have sacrificed the ease of his own stride, and to have 
acquired an ungainly motion. He has even obscured the meaning 
of the original by the exact reproduction of its phrases. Dante is 
by no means an easy writer. Many of his sharp, curt sentences 
require long thought, and to a foreigner frequent searchings of 
dictionaries and commentators. Commentators, too, are often at 
variance as to the meaning of words, and dictionaries decide with 
a happy indifference to exceptional meanings. But after a patient 
struggle the genius of the language comes to your aid, and strange 
words show you what the strange writer has in his mind. Even 
then you cannot always explain to others what you have come to 
understand, and if you can bring out the meaning at all, it must 
be by devious paths. Literal translation is only of use to those 
who can translate back, and can interpret their own language by 
means of a foreign one. Those who remember lines and passages 
of Dante may recognize them again in Longfellow’s version. But 
unless they are very familiar with Dante they must turn to him 
in the original in order to follow the translation, and those who 
have none of this intimate acquaintance with the original will 
find the translation rough and crabbed, marked by the difficulties 
which perplex the students of Italian without the justification of 
4 strange tongue and an early period. 

We may safely assume that Longfellow does not write for the 
large body of his countrymen to whom Dante is a sealed book. 
We need not compassionate their ignorance, for they have no 
lack of guides. ‘Translations in prose, in blank verse, in terza 
rima; translations of parts and of the whole; imitations and 
variations; plays, poems, and stories founded on the Divine 
Comedy, abound in all countries. ‘The practical use of translation 
is therefore sufficiently answered, and curious art may be the aim 
of all future versifiers. No doubt there is much skill required in 
overcoming the difficulties of a literal version, especially if aught 
of the spirit is to be preserved, and there is to be any care for 





* The Divire Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
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metre. When rhyme is superadded to fidelity, the skill of the 
most perfect artist is apt to fail him; yet rhyme is one of the 
charms of the original, and if a chief test of merit is abandoned 
together with a chief attraction, there is the less chance of success, 
or the less glory in succeeding. Byron took great pride in having 
rendered the episode of ‘‘ Francesca of Rimini” into ‘ cramp 
English, line for line, and rhyme for rhyme,” yet his translation is 
so stiff and ungraceful that many who do not call themselves 
poets would not care to claim it. Now, Longfellow does not 
attempt the rhymes, which were Byron's chief difficulty. His 
translation is merely blank verse, and though it is equally cramp 
English, and is more distinctly entitled to the praise of rendering 
line for line, as Byron's version, it is often quite as stiff, and some- 
times more ungraceful. Such lines as,— 

“Speak will I of the other things I saw there ;" 

“So that it seemed the air was afraid of him ;” 

“ The beautiful style that has done honour to me ;” 

“ And if they were before Christianity ;" 
do not even scan, a fault which is the more intolerable in the third 
line, from the boast contained in it and not realized. ‘There are 
other lines, too, in which the turn of phrase is almost as inelegant, 
though the metre is not equally neglected. Dante's address to 
Virgil shows the radical error of construing like a schoolboy, and 
giving’every word its separate force, instead of looking to the effect 
of a whole sentence. 

O of the other poets honour and light ! 


is at once needlessly rough as a line and obscure as a piece of 
English. 7'he other poets ; what other poets? Surely, Mr. Long- 
fellow must know that there is a difference between the use of the 
article in Italian and of the definite article in English. Again,— 
I not /Eneas am, I am not Paul, 

is a literal version of ‘“* Io non Enea, io non Paolo sono,” and there 
is a natural stress on the “ Io” in the original which is intensified 
by its recurring at the beginning of each clause. But the effect 
of aiming at that stress in English by following the Italian col- 
location is to spoil the line as a line, and to deprive the sentence 
of the force which it would possess if it ran simply. It would be 
hopeless to attempt to enumerate all the lines which are marred 
by the same verbal fidelity, and we will content ourselves with 
stringing a few together. Here is a whole passage, a grand 
image in the Italian, made utterly meaningless :— 

And as he is who willingly acquires 

And the time comes that causes him to lose, 

Who weeps in all his thoughts and is despondent, 

E’en such made me that beast withouten peace. 
Of course if we turn to a dictionary we shall find volentieri 
rendered “ willingly,” acquista ‘ acquires,” piange, ‘‘ weeps,” and 
pensier, ** thoughts.” So, too, if we take the line that reminds us 
of the Irish scholar in one of Gerald Griffin’s novels, who turned 
acri equo into “ bitther horse,” — 

Saving that there the manner was more bitter,— 
we shall find salvo, modo, and amaro accurately construed. In the 
episode of Francesca of Rimini, ¢ 'l modo ancor m’ offende is the 
Italian for “and still the mode offends me.” Ben, of course, is 
‘“‘ good ” (we are not speaking of Mr. Disraeli), and, therefore, é/ 
ben dell’ intelletto is ‘* the good of intellect.” Per sé foro could not 
be rendered more literally than “ were for self” if we exhausted 
the stores of both languages. Nor could questo misero modo 
tengon Uanime triste di coloro che visser senza infumia, e senza lodo, 
well mean anything else than,— 
This miserable mode 
Maintain the melancholy souls of those 
Who lived withouten infamy or praise. 

Yet does one of these renderings give the faintest idea of the 
grandeur of the original, of the biting incisiveness, of the ink 
which rankles (as Browning has it) in corrosive drops? We are 
almost ashamed to quote the translation of two passages which 
sum up the whole of the ‘ Inferno” to many readers, but that the 
quotation exempts us from further comment. ‘This is the inscrip- 
tion over the gate of Hell,— 


Through me tho way is to the city dolent ; 
Through me the way is to eternal dole ; 
Through me the way among the people lost. 
Justice incited my sublime Creator ; 

Created me divine Omnipotence, 

The highest Wisdom and the primal Love. 
Before me there were no created things, 

Only eterne, and I eternal last. 

All hope abandon ye who enter in. 


And Virgil's judgment on those who were hateful to God and to 
the enemies of God, who were driven out of heaven and were not 
received by hell, ends with,— 
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No fame of them the world permits to be; 

Misericord and justice both disdain them. 

Let us not speak of them, but look and pass. 
That both these passages are the despair of translators may be 
freely admitted. But because success is impossible, there is no 
need for utter failure. A thing which cannot be done well might 
be done fairly. If we cannot have Dante, we might have Long- 
fellow. We object to readings from the /talian-English Dictio- 
nary being palmed off upon us as the work of a poet. It is as if a 
set of schoolboy copies was preserved as an autograph, professing 
to be one of the early writings of Tennyson. And without mean- 
ing any disrespect to Mr. Longfellow, we must say that some of 
his phrases bear traces of the schoolboy rather than of the teacher. 
Why should he talk of ‘the hearts’ lake” in the text, and ex- 
plain it by a poetical note which ought to have been incorporated 
in the body of the work? ‘The Italian phrase is fine and sug- 
gestive. Mr. Longfellow’s comment on it is equally good. But 
it is unworthy of a translator to content himself with bald accu- 


racy in the poem, and to make use of the vehicle of notes for the 
* 


‘poetry which he ought to infuse into his version. We have 
noticed several lines of which the English is bad from the over- 
regard to the Italian, but there are many more in which the 
spirit of the Italian is suffered to evaporate, and tameness is sub- 
stituted. This is not so much owing to the tortured literalness, 
which is the worst feature of the translation, as to general literal- 
ness, and while the first produces frightful discord, the latter 
settles down into mediocrity. When we read of ‘the good of 
intellect,” for instance, we see that there is a determination to 
sacrifice meaning to words, and by giving the exact words 
to shut out all hope of comprehending them. But when we 
come to ** while [ was rushing downward to the lowland,” 
as the equivalent for a line which might have inspired Milton's 
picture of the rebel spirits wallowing in the vast abyss, 
we find that weakness has succeeded to wilfulness. Not 
but that one follows naturally from the other. But if Mr. 
Longfellow had not succumbed to theory, we should have been 
less severe on the imperfections of his practice. The poet who 
can analyze Dante with such felicity, who can himself render 
some words and phrases so worthily, might have earned our 
praise if he had striven to translate as he has criticized, had he 
made an effort to maintain that level which he has reached but 
seldom. We cannot judge him now by his occasional success, 
because his failure is too significant of his theory and of his plan 
of working. We cannot praise him as a lover of Dante, because 
he has done so much to obscure what he wishes to elucidate. We 
can scarcely hope that he will go over his work again, and trans- 
mute the dry bones of a plaster-cast translation into the grace of 
a living figure. Yet if he would do this, we are sure that few 
could do it better, and nothing would please us more than to 
retract our blame, and wipe out the word ‘ failure” from the pages 
of this criticism, 
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A Chip of the Old Block, A Novel. By George Gretton. 2 
vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is what we owe to Mr. Whalley. 
This woeful rubbish is the necessary antidote to Murphy and the Con- 
Sessional Unmasked. Mr. George Gretton modestly calls his two volumes 
of uninterrupted controversy a novel, and tells us that everything con- 
tained in them has come within his personal observation. That is not 
unlikely, for there are great fools in the world, and the proverb says 
that “birds of a feather flock together.” Perhaps Mr. Gretton himself 
met some English strangers in Boulogne, which by a subtle play upon 
words is called Toroville in the novel, and on their asking him the way 
to the English Church, directed them to the French Roman Catholic 
Cathedral. No doubt Mr. Gretton himself took part in those one-sided 
arguments about Popery, where the Roman Catholics had all the logic 
and the Protestants all the abuse. The easy victory gained by the 
first impresses us with a profound sense of the weakness of our 
Protestant champions, and of Mr. Gretton's good luck in being opposed 
to such names as Dr. Morerant, Mr. Wrott, and the Rev. Wardeoff 
Pope. An English family which takes a trip to Boulogne and is con- 
verted by an interesting piano-lotter from extremo Protestant bigotry 
to extreme Ultramontane folly is a treasure to the candid observer, and 
almost justifies two volumes. But nothing can justify the inanity of 
these two. 

Seventy-Five Brooke Street. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 
(Tinsley.)—Mr. Fitzgerald is so fond of the heroine of Bella Donna and 





2 vols. 


Jenny Bell that he follows her to the end of her career. The three | 
novels, he says in his preface, “ make up one story, deliberately planned | 


not convenient to the reader. Judging by the contents of Seventy-Five 
Brooke Street, there is no reason why the really material incidents of 
that novel should not be compressed into one volume. Anything more 
needlessly lengthy than the episode of Sir John Digby, Sir Perking 
Digby, and Mr. Severne can hardly be conceived. We call it an episode, 
though it makes up the bulk of the three volumes, because the connec- 
tion it has with the heroine is slight and arbitrary. And we can hardly 
believe that the whole course of this novel was deliborately planned 
before Bella Donna was written. Myr. Fitzgerald probably means that 
the outline of the last stage of his heroine’s career was clearly before 
his mind at the time when tho first stage was boing worked out in detail, 
We might almost infer this from the minuteness and disconnected fabrie 
of tho closing scenes, which aro tacked on to the independent plot of 
Seventy-Five Brooke Street, just as that plot is tacked on to the plots of 
the two previous novels. But all that ludicrous caricature of Lord 
John and Captain Philips, and the exaggerated country baronet with his 
violent politics, has nothing in it of deliberate plan or of artistic sub- 
division. Mr. Fitzgerald writes amusingly enough, and Seventy-Five 
Brooke Street runs on with almost unabated liveliness. Dut the characters 
are not properly worked out, and are neither consistent with themselves 
nor with the size of the canvas, They are alternately principal and 
subordinate, carefully elaborated up to a certain point and then flung 
aside. We should attribute this partly to the fact that there is a local 
heroine for this particular novel, and a general heroine for the series of 
novels. The problem for Mr. Fitzgerald is how to make the heroine of 
three volumes sufficiently interesting, and yet to keep her from com- 
peting with the heroine of nine. Now thers is.just a little sameness 
about the heroine-in-chief. She is, no doubt, a great favourite of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s, and he wants to make all he can out of her. But it is a ques- 
tion if he has not done that already. There is not so much variety in 
her, or in the scenes of her life, that she needs a full biography. It is 
not every artist that can succeed in a Venus of Milo. 


Llidden Fire. A Novel. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—Although we do not 
quite catch the meaning of this title, we think that the novel calls 
for a few favourable words. We do not mean to say that it is a work 
of any great power, or that it is conspicuous among the novels of the 
season, or that it deserves any of those eulogistic sentences which seom 
to be stereotyped in the literary columns of some newspapers, and 
appear so often among our advertisements. But it is a reasonably good 
novel, uniting a fair amount of plot, incident, and character, and keep- 
ing the reader generally interested, while with one scene, at least, he 
will be excited. The scene of the novel is laid in a Welsh valley, with 
coal and iron pits, and a laborious population, and the chief incidents 
are connected with a Chartist rising after a long period of political 
agitation. The night march of the Chartists in the third volume, and 
their attempt on an inn which was garrisoned by soldiers, and the bow 
window of which, going up suddenly, disclosed a file of redcoats with 
muskets pointed on the mob, form the most telling incident of the 
novel, and are described with some power of language. In other 
respects, the author of Hidden Fire has some of the good qualities of a 
novelist, but they need to be more developed. There are too many of 
what we may call surprises—events that are not properly prepared, and 
that seem to come out of their natural order. People die or are married 
when we are least expecting it, and we read of it as if the book was 
transformed for the nonce into the first column of the Times. However, 
we have hopes of the author of Hidden Fire, and at all events, with 
these qualifications, we can recommend the novel. 

The Public Debt of the United States. By J. 8. Gibbons. (Low, Son, 
and Marston.)—The magnitude of his subject fully impresses Mr. 
Gibbons, and the tables in which he indulges are marshalled in such 
heavy and compact order as to carry conviction. We are not always so 
well satisfied with the arguments which are couched in language, and 
which do not knock us down with rows of figures. Apparently Mr. 
Gibbons’ point is that it will be inexpediont for the United States 
to try to pay off its debt in a few years by heavy taxation, when the 
debt could be extinguished with far greater ease if it was spread over a 
longer period. This seems to us the result of a great many pages of 
rambling discussion, and of tables of liquidation going down to the year 
1977. But at best the subject is not a very lively one, and Mr. Gibbons 
does not possess that clearness which is necessary to recommend it to 





general attention. 

Kentish Lyrics: Sacred, Rural, and Miscellaneous. By Benjamin 
| Gough. (Houlston and Wright.)—This volume ought to be weeded, for 
| the majority of the poems in it fall below the level attained by the few, 
| and these few could be judged more accurately if they were placed by 
| themselves. We have marked twelve pieces, most of them in the first 
| part, which show decided merit, merit of a kind which ought to be 
| encouraged, and might be further cultivated. But pruning is wanted as 

well as weeding. Mr. Gough ought to reject every poem which is not 
| up to the mark of his “ Morning,” “The Woodland Church,” ‘A Sea- 
Side Calm,” and “ Rowing up the River.” He ought to reject lines even 
|in these. He ought to cut out such rhymes as hymn and stream, stir and 
| more, distress and grace, shaking and shaking. By imposing such a task 
on himself, he would find that he gave his friends a better means of 


at the outset, and thus subdivided for the sake of convenience.” Con- | forming an opinion upon his merits, and of remembering instead of 
venienco to Mr. Fitzgerald, we presume. Nine volumes are certainly } reading. 
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LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864 
C at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per half-bhd., or £10 per 
phd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, end of sutticient body to improve 
keeping. —H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn 
hill, and 145 New Bond street, London; aud Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 
oe “oR +P | 7 ‘ v : oe 7 
LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
C vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon and 
six-galion casks, each complete with tap and veut peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn bill, and 145 New Bond street, Lou- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
A tapereseallly LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Ivish Whisky gained th 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents iu the princip.1 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label ; 
cork branded *‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 

SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1:67. 
DEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WLNE GLOBULES and LOZENGES are perfectly 
palatable forms for administering this popular remedy 
for weak digestion. 

Menufactured by T MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 
124 Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. 
Bottles at 3s, 5s, and 10s each. Boxes at 2s 6d and 
4s 6d each. GLOBULES in bottles at 2s, 3s 6d, and 
63 6d. each 

ONIC BITTERS.— 

Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palaiable aud 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &., at 503 a dozen. 

Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin’s lane, Cannon street, London. 














SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cou- 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perris. 

The publicare respectiully cautioned against worthles § 
imitations, and should sce that Lea and PeRuins 
names ure On wrapper, label, botue, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprictors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &e., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 

Three Prize Medalse—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 

See Lancet und Dr. Hassali’s Report. 
May be obtained Retail in all Parts of the World, aud 
Wholesale at the Manufactory, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Sohv square, London. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

# SAUCES, and CONDIMENIS.—h. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments 80 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
parations which are put up and labelled in close imita- 
tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Geuuine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they can be had 
direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, Ww, 


Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well known label, signed * Mlizabeth Lazenby.” ‘This 
label is protected Ly perpetual injuuction in Chancery 
of the 9th July, 1958, and without it none cau be 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Pori- 
manu square, London, as svle proprietors of the receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are coipelied to give this Cautiun, 
from the fact that their lavels are closely imitated wiih 
& view to deceive purchage.s. 

Sold by all respectabie Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 

en. 











ACCHARATED WHEAT PHOs- 
PHATES, recommended by Dr. Ti.uury Fox.—A 
Dietetic Preparation supplying an i:portaut deticiency 
in the ordivary food of Luvalids and Chillren, ESPE- 
CIALLY in BREAD and MILK. Sold in bottles at Is, 
2s, aud JaGd each. None geuuine without Trade Mark. 
Prepared by I. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 124 
Southampton row, Loudon, W.C. 
Agents—Bell and Co., Chemists, Oxford street ; 
Barclay and Sons, Furringdon street ; Blake, Sandford, 
aud Co., Cuemists, Piccadilly. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—HiEREDITARY DISEASES.—The tendency to 
particular diseases tiausmitted from parent to child exer- 
cises a wide influence in producing disease. Few are free 
from hereditary predispositions; consumption, gout, aud 
scrofulous disorders are from this cause ever present, 
and yearly rob us of our dearest treasures. Lolloway's 
Ointment and Pills Lave the power of removing frum 
the blood the morbid qualities in which is the e sence of 
all hereditary diseases, and not only do tiey cleanse the 
blood, but purify ev ery living tissue throughout the 
frame, whether situated externally or internally. Theyare 
Soothing, yet searching, and never can be wrongly used 
or do harm, being fiee from noxious ingredients. The 
most delicate and timid may fearlessly employ them, 








| 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STKADS in the Kingdom is WILLIAM S. 
BURTON’S.—He has Fight Large Rooms devoted to 
the show of Iron and Brass B-dsteads and Chiliren's 
Cots, with Bedding, Bed-haugings, and Bed-room 
Furniture, all manufactured by William 8. Burton, and 
of guaranteed quality. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 
12s; Patent Iron Bedste ids, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 11s, and Cots from 153 61 each ; 
handsome ornamental Iron anil Brass Belsteads in 
great variety, from £1 153 64 to £45. 


\V ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint 
ment to H.R.W. the Prinee of Wales,sends a CAT A- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It comtains upwarts 
of 600 Illustrations of his uurivillel : ; 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Siiver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Sove-s, Hot-w ner Dishes, 
Stoves, Feuders, Marble Chimaey- ices Kitehen 
Ranges, Lamps, ‘ Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns ani 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Culery, Buhs, Toilet Ware, 
furnery, trou and Brass Belstevis, Belling, Bel-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prizes, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Siow rooms, at 39) Oxlord stra t 
W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, andé 
Perry’s place ; and l Newman yard, London. 
IMPERIAL LOBACISO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
neveliveaate 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES, 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


{j= VACCINATION ACT.—In con- 

sequence of the passing of this measure without 
inquiry by the Legislature, the Lion in front of the 
BRITISH COLLEGE of LKALTH, Eustoa road, 
Loudon, went into mourning for a week. The hat of 
Gessler is up, and we must bow to it, but let the people 
petition Parliament next session for a total repeal of 
the Vaccination Laws. ‘There has beea uo inquiry 
into Vaccination, altuough promised in 1853. What ! 
are they afraid of it ? 


\ OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL at 
the Paris Exhibition (1857) agaia obtained the 
FIRST PRIZE, and the 
ONLY SILVER MEDAL out of 27 competitors. 
This Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, has 
received the commendation of the leading members of 
the medical profession aud the medical press, 
It is sold by all Chemists and Druggists, in’ capsuled 
half-pint bottles, at 2s 3d each. 
See “ Miiier’s” Name and Label on each bottle. 
Circulars aud Testimonials of Perer Miuier, 22 
Mincing lane. 
*,* Contractor to the North Loudon Consumption 
Hospital. 


HE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced ; re- 
stores to their normal condition all the se.retions,on the 
integrity of which perfect healt depends. Itis a specific 
for debility of all kinds, and from its containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsiue and phosphate of soda, will 
prove highly beneficial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 83 per bo'tie, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 520 Oxford 
sireet, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
E.C., London. 
VLECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
CURE YOURSELF BY THE 
PATENT *sELF-\DJUSTING CURATIVE 
AND ELECTRIC BELT. 

Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Painful Dreams, 
Iudigestion, Weakness, &¢., CAN NOW CU&E THE M- 
SELVES by the only “ Guaranice] R -medy” in Europe, 
protected by her Majesty's Great Sea!. free for One 
Stamp, by H. JAMES, Esq., Medical Elecwician (to 
the London Hospital), Percy House, Belford square, 
Loudon. 

N.B.—Medicine and Fees Superseded. 
References to the leadias Puysiciaus of the day. 














_ INFEC fiOUS DISEASES PREVENTED > 
BY THE USE OF 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
This unrivalled Skin Suap, if used daily, imparts a clear 
and healthy appearance, and acts as an etfectual preveu- 
tive of infectious diseases. See medical testimony, ard 
the Lancet, &c., &e. 

To be had in Tablets 6d aud 1s each, of all Chemists, 
and Wholesale of 

W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
Loudon. 
\ HITE and SOUND TEETH 

iusured by using 
JEWSBURY and BROWN'S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
etfectual preservative for the Teeth and Gu us. 
Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d aud 2s 6d 
None geuuine unless signed 
Jewsnury and Brows, Manchester. 








K&ATING'S PERSIAN INS GCT-DEST QUYING 
POWDER, 
FLEAS, Bugs, Cockroaches, Beetles, 
Ants, Mosquitos, Mothis, &c., are instaudy destroyed 
by this Powder, which is quite Larmles3 to animal life. 
Sold in Packets 1s; Tius 23 6d and 4s Gd each; or Is 
Packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, aud 2s 6d 
Ou receipt of $6. Also in buttles, 1s 2d, and wita bellows, 
Is 6d, and 3s each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
7¥ St. Paul's Churchyard, Loudon, E.C, 





Os COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Subscribed capital, £750,000. 
Dirscrors. 
Lawford Acland, Esq, Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Davcan Janes Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq | P.  F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireiand, Es. M.P. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

Debentures are granted for one year at 5 per cant, ; 
for three years at 5}; aud for tive years at 6 per caut, 
yp r annum. 

The Directors are als» prepare! to invest money on 
mortgage in Ceylon and Manvitius, for periods exesed- 
ing tive yeurs, at Colonial rat+s of interest (payable half 
yearly in London), with or without the Company's 
rautee, as may be arrangel. Suns of £5,000 to 

0 are most couvenieut for these mortgage invest- 
ments. 

Applications for pr rticulars to be male at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston bi)! lings, Olt Broad street, 
London. By ordey nh, A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


/YRIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
4 Incorporated by Royal Chorter, 3001 Augast, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,50),000; reserve fund, 


£144,000, 

Court or Drrecrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GKORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTE BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. | John Binny Key, Bsq. 

Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Ciarles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of Englaud ; the Union Bank of 
London. 

The Corporation grant drafis and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melvourne, and Syduey, ou ter.as which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, th 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the reosipt o 
interest, divideuds, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depeadencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, aud also for loagey periods, 
the terms for wuich may be ascertained ou application 
at their office. 

Vitice hours, 10 to 3; Satarlays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle street, Londoa, 1567. 


Quote AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaile and 
upon the prineipal towns in South Australia. Drafts 
negotiated and collected. Apply at the Koyal Bauk of 
Scotland ; National Bank, [relaud ; aud at the Company's 
Oilices, 54 Old Broad street, Loudon, &.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Inustituted 1320. 
Righty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every Fifth Year. 
Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at cousider- 


ably Reduced Rates. 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the 


First Five Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Residence and Travel, Kevival of lapsed Policies aud 
Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licences free of charge, when the cir- 
cuinstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Childrea. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars aud 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Oilices in Loudon 
1 Uld Broad street, K.C., aud Lé Pali Mall, S.W., and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
ARIS EXHIBITION! 
Visitors can be Iusured against 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNKLY THERE 
and BACK; 

Or against ACCIDENTS of all KINDS on the Double 
Journey, as well as DURING their STAY ia PARIS 
The Tickets may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations in the Kingdom ; 

Of the Company's Local Agents; 

At Cook's Excursion Office, 98 Fleet street; 

And at the Offiees— 

10 REGENT STREET and 64 CORNHILL, 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
T= LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Offices—1 Dale str eet, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry; 
7 Coruhi ll; and Charing Cross, London, 

The Invested Funds now aimount to £3,254,334, the 
Fire Revenue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 
£214,397. 

Tne moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Boous for the Life Policies of this Compaay, aud 
their Value as SPECIAL SECURITIES wo thied parues, 
reuder tuem particularly advantageous. Wavle-world 
leave is granted on reasonable ters, aud clauns are 
paid thirty days after admissio:. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION to FOUNDATION SCHOOLS.—Addi- 
tioas for 40 years average nearly 2 per ceul. per annum, 
CHARLES M'‘CABE, Secretary. 
24 Suffolk street, London, 8.W. 
INDIGESTION, 
NOkTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
a Gentle Aperient aud Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles 1s 144, 23 9d, aud Ls. 
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This day is published. 


| ees MAGAZINE, No. 
XCV., for SEPTEMBER, price Oue Shilling. 
ConTENTs. 
1—Sileote of Sileotes. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
* Ravenshoe,” “ The Hillyars and the Burtons,” &c. 
Chap. LVITT.—S. lcotes. 
» LIX.—The Last Ramble. 
pa LX.—The Return, 
Conclusion. 
2—Working Men and War: the Moral of a Recent 
Crisis. By Lord Hobart. 
3—Roman Fli, t Sparks. By R. S.C. C. 
4—Personal Statistics. 
5—On the Correlation of Force in its Bearing on Mind. 
By Professor Bain. 
6—Among the Portraits at Kensington: Notes Literary 
and Pictorial. By F. G. Stephens. 
7—Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Chap. LXXI—The Barren, Barren Shore! 
»  LXXIL—Gertrude made Jealous. 
» LXXIIL—Frere’s Lodgings detected. 
+ _LXXIV.—Ailie baffled. 
8—Recent Foreign Fishery Exhibitions and their 
Lessons, By J. G. Bertram. 
Macmiiiaw and Co., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
Stations. 


Now ready, One Shilling, No. 93. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, with Illustrations by M. Ellen 
Edwards and F. W. Lawson. 
CONTENTS. 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. (Withan Illustration.) 
Chap. 15—At the Cottage. 
»  14—Official Contidences., 
»  15—With his Lawyer. 
+»  16—Some Misunderstandings. 
The Knapsack in Spain. (Conclusion.) 
Jottings from the Note-Book of an Undeveloped Col- 


lector. 
** Off for the Holidays:" the Rationale of Recreation. 
Stone Kdge. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 19—'Tis just the Way o’ the World. 
» 20—Very Lonely. 
»  21—Many Waters will not quench L» ve. 
»  22—Hope in the Far West. 
Poaching. 
The House that Scott Built. 
6 


me. 
The Shootings of Kamptully. 
Ssrrn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, price 1s. 


EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER. 


1—Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By the Author of 
* Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. XX.—Coffee on the Terrace. 
» .XIL—The Farm Garden, 
» XXIIL—An Offer of Love. 
», XXIIL—An Offer of Marriage. 
2—“Gup.” By Florence Marryat. 
3—A Real Good Thing. 
4— Reminiscences of Bush Life, 
5—The Bitterness of Joy. 
6—News about Comets. By Dr. Proctor, F.R.A.S. 
7—A Lost Name. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 
Chaps. 32 to 38, 
8—Ordered Abroad. 
9—Tapas, the Notary of Argostoli. 
10—La Haute Magie. 
12—Lucia Neale. Carmen Eroticum. By James Hannay. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
a SEPTEMBER, 1867. No. DCXXIIL Price 
8 (d, 





CONTENTS. 

Novels. 
La Physique Moderne. 
The Literature of the Scottish Independence Question. 
Brownlows.—Part 1X, 
Egoism. 
Cornelius O’'Dowd.—MViramar—Our Hospitalities. 
The Question Settled. 
Qu’il Mcurit. 
A Royal Idyll. 

W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


rPHE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. XCIIL., for SEPTEMBER, is now ready, 
ConTEN1s, 

1—Moral Theories and Christian Ethics. 

2—English Vers de Société. 

3—Concilia Scotiae. 

4—Carsten Hauch and his latest Poem. 

5—Gustave Doré. 

€—The Great Pyramid. 

7—The Early Years of the Prince Consort. 

8—The Achievements and the Moral of 187. 
Epmonston and Dovotas, Edinburgh. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, and Co. 


ROFESSOR FARADAY.—An  ex- 
quisite Portrait and Brief Memoir of the late 
Piofessor FARADAY will ba fount in No. 30 of 
the CHRISTIAN TIMES, New Series, ld, or post free 
for two stamps. 
London: 8. W. PanrnripcE and Co.,9 Paternoster 
row, E.C. 











BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


rs 4*280 PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will eusure 
universal preference. 

They cau Le obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John strect, New York ; aud at 37 Grace- 
church street, Loudon. 





| 8 feehbemeene 2 COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SESSION 1867-68. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 
commence on TUESDAY, October 1, Introductory 
Lecture by Professor GRAILY HEWITY, M.D., at 4 
p.m. The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and 
LAWS will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 2, Intro- 
ductory Lecture by Professor HENRY MORLEY, at 


3 p.m. 

The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern 
Languages, Mathematics ; the Natural Sciences, Law, 
&c., will commence on MONDAY, October 14. 

The SCHOOL, for boys between the ages of 7 and 16, 
will reopen on TUESDAY, September 24. Prospect- 
uses of the various departments of the College, contain- 
ing full information respecting classes, fees, days, and 
hours of attendance, &c.,and copies of the regulations 
relating to the entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholar- 
ships, a:d Prizes, open to competition by students of 
the several Faculties, may be obtained at the office of 
the College, on application, either personal or by letter. 
The College is very near the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and within a few minutes’ 
walk of the termini of the North-Western, Midland, aud 
Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

August, 1867. 
[ J NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 

SQUARE, LONDON, W.c. 
Principal—E. S. BRESLY, M.A., Oxou., Professor of 

History in University College, London. 
Vice-Principal—GEORGE C. DE MORGAN, M.A., 

Loudon. 

Students at University College are received into the 
Hall and reside under Collegiate discipline. There are 
twenty-nine sets of roons, some of which are now 
vacant, at rents varying from £10 to £50 for the session. 

The HALL will reopen on the 2ud OCTOBER next, 
at the same time as University College, in close 
proximity to which it is situated. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—The T.ustees of the Gilchrist 
Educational Fund have founded three Scholarships of 
£50 per annuum each, tenable for three years by Students 
residing in the Hall, one being awarded every year to 
the Candidate passing highest in the June Matriculation 
Examination of the University of Loudon. 

Further information may be obtained on written ap- 
plication, addressed to the Principal, or to the Secretary, 
at the Hall. 


(\UEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
43 and 45 Harley street, W. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for grantiug Certiticates of 
Knowledge. 








PaTRons. 
HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Vistror—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Partncipa. — The Very Rev. the DEAN of WEST- 
MINSTER. 

Lapy Resipent—Miss PARRY. 

The COLI.EGE will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas 
Term on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3. Individual in- 
struction is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music to 

Pupils attending at least one Class. 

Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages 
will be formed on the entry of six names. 

Pupils are received from the age of thirteen upwards, 
Arrangements are made for receiving Boarders. 

Prospectuses with full particulars a3 to Fees, Scholar- 
ships, Classes, ¢c., may be had on application to Miss 
Milward, at the Collega Office. 

rk. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 

9 43 and 45 Harley street, W. 

Lapy SupPerINTENDENT—Miss HAY. 
AssisraNt—Miss WALKER. 

The CILASSES of the SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. Pupils are received 
from the age of five upwards. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on 
application to Miss Milward, at the College Ottice. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 








( UEEN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND, 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

‘The Sess'on 1867-3 will commeuce on TUESDAY, the 
15th OCLOBER, when the Supplemental Scholarship 
and other examinations will ba proceeded with as laid 
down in the prospectus. 

Tne Examination for Matriculation in the several 
Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the De- 
partment of Engineering, will be held oa FRIDAY, the 
lsth OCTOBER. 

Farther information and Copies of the Prospectus may 
be had on application t> the Registrar. 

By crder of the President, 
WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 

Queen's College, Galway, Aug. 22, 1307. 


Astro URNE COLLEGE. 





President—Ilis Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, 
K.G., Cuaucellor of the University of Cambridge. 

Head Master—Tue Rev. J. R, WOOD, M.A, Teinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Assistant-Masters—Tue Rev. F. W. Burbidge, M.A., 
late el ow of Christ's College, Cambridge; Lhe Kev, 
A. K. Cherrill, M.A, St. Joau’s College, Cambridge ; 
Mons. Justin Auguste Lambart, Moderna Languages ; 
Mr. W. Clifton, Drawing, &c., &c., &. 

Tais College was opened ou August 20, 1867, but pupils 
will aleo be received at the ordinary commeucemeut of 
the term on September 20. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the Secretary, J. 
H. Campion Coles, ’sq., Eastbourne, 8 ussex. 


MAL VESS COLLEGE. 
4 





The NEXT TERM COMMENCES ou WEDNES- 
DAY, the isth of SEPTEMBER. 








\ R. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 
F will speak at the CRYSTAL PALACE Fite of 
the NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, on 
TUESDAY, 3rd SEPLE MBER. ’ 


RYSTAL PALACE—FIRMS 
_ SOCIETIES, CLUBS, or SCHOOLS desirous of 
holding their ANNUAL DINNERS or TEAS at the 
Crystal Palace are requested to apply for terms to BER. 


TRAM and ROBERTS, Refreshment Dep iwrtment. 


R° AL POLYTECHNIC.—SEE the 
\ PARIS EXPOSITION for ON SHILLING — 
Professor PEPPER'S LECTURES ou tna PALAIS de 
YEXPOSITION, daily at 3and 8. Amongst the other + 
attractions are the “* Wonderful Leotarl,” the great 
Optical surprise, called “Tae Eigy of the Daar 
Defunct,” and the Musical Entertainments of Damer 
Cape, Esq. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 


@ Queen, Royal Fumily, aud the Courts of Europe, 


? _ £114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street ; 
London {oo Cornhill. . oe 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold streat, 

For TOURISTS, and for AUGUST and SE PTE\M- 
BER SHOOTING, NICOLL’'S JACKEDS, in various 
mixed colours of WALERPROOF CHEVIOT WOoL 
CLOTH, are light, cool, and as strong as linen, resist- 
ing the thorn and damp, and more adaptel to this 
variable climate than any other fabric, tie cost of each 
being TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS. 

NICOLL’3 GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED 
and their TWO-GUINEA MELTON CLOT OVER. 
COATS, are patronized by Travellers al over the 
WORLD. 

For Lalies, NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in SERGE 
and TWEED COSTUMES, and Wate:proof Guinea 
‘Tweed Cloaks and Coats. SUPERIJK DRESS for 
immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ 
notice. 
ene in BRONZE and 

ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanDeLabra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Oruaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 

SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 

CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas aud Candles, Table Glass, &. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15g. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe 
cuted, 




















LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street.—Kstablished 1307. 


C VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded ou application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, Best Quality. Upwards of 3y) differeat 
shapes constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any patieru o0 approval, 
at Tf. H. FILMER and SON’s Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners Street, Oxford street, W., aud Jt aud 35 
Charles street, W. An illustrated priced ca talogue sent 
post-free. 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to bo 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACIUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, Lonioa. Tue only 
sort authorized to be calied by the above Dame, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose Certificate is on every 
jar. Superior and economical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extrenely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, aud children. Takea with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., au agreeable and mosi e-fizieat 
substitute for cud-liver oil. 1t keeps for years and in 
any climate. Sold by fortaum, Masoa, and Co., Birclay 
and Son, Crosse aud Blackwel', 8. Maw aud Son, all 
Chemists, italian Warehouse.oeu, Grocers, and wuole- 
sule by the Company. 


[peace FLUID MAGNESIA. 

—Lhbe Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of tue Stomacu, Hearcburo, Head. 
ache, Gout, aud Indigestion; aud as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted for 
Ladies, Children, aud Lafauts.—DINNUFORD aud CO., 
Chemists, 172 New Bond street, London; and of 
other Chemists throughout the world. 
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SS 
? Second Edition, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


HE SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE of 
WOMEN. With Appendix. 

“There is yet another subject dear to Mr. Mill, which has been most ably treated 
anonymous author, who is full of his doctrines, and animated by a fervid spirit, 
gives brilliancy to the pages in which the social and political independence of 
is demanded and urged......The essay we have alluded to meets every 

pular fallacy on the subject with au eloquence and warmth of feeling which ani- 
ee an argument that has not been equalled since the publication in this review, 
in 1851, of that remarkable paper on the same subject by Mrs. Mill, which is now to 
be found in the second volume of her husband's ‘ Dissertations and Discussions.’ "— 


Westminster Review. 
London: Loxemuans, Greex, and Co., Paternoster row. 


an 
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en 





SER’S MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, No. CCCCLIII., 
F price 23 6d. 


Contents. 
The Late Princs Consort. 


Sport in the Nepanl with Maharajah Sir 
Fragment on the Reign of Elizabeth. Jung Bahadoor, G.C.B. 
—V. Bishops. 


From the Posthumous | Lord Grey's Correspondence on the 
Papers of Mr. Buckle. 


Reform Act of 1832. 
The Marstons, Chapters XXXV.—]A Mandarn’s Journey across China in 
VIIL 


x 4 the Twelfth Century. 

The Devil's Confession. The Famine in Orissa. 

University Reform. A Reminiscence of 1859. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 











This day, price 2s, the SEPTEMBER Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 
M. GUIZOT’S “ OWN TIME.” By John Wilson. 
REGRET. By A. C. Swinburne. 
The AUTHENTICITY of the WORKS of PLATO. By W. L. Blackley. 
ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. By the Editor. 


PHAETHON. By George Meredith. 
The LAW of TRADE COMBINATIONS in FRANCE. Part IT. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By W. F. Rae. 
The WHITE ROSE. Chapters XXX.-XXXIV. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 
The 1IBERAL PROGRAMME, By the Editor. 
CRITICAL NOTICES:— 

“Memoir of General Oglethorpe,” by the Editor ; 


Valetta’s “‘ Owypou Biog xai Tlon%jmara,” by Robert Black; 
Goldwin Smith's “Three E.glish Statesmen,” by the Editor ; 
Kaye’s “ Lives of Indian Officers,” by Robert Giffen. 

CrapmaNn and HALt, 193 Piccadilly. 


ART JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. Price 2s 64. 


By F. D. Longe. 





With the September Number is issued the SIXTH PART of the ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE of the PARIS EXHIBITION, containing upwards of ONE HUN- 
DRED HIGHLY FINISH«#D ENGRAVINGS of the choicest specimens of In- 
dustrial Art, including SCULPTURE, PORCELAIN, LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, 
CARPETS, TAPESTRIES, JEWELLERY, CABINETS, and LACE CURTAINS, 
é&c, Besides these Engravings, forming a permanent record of the Exhibition, the 
ART JOURNAL gives with each Number two large Line Engravings, after czlebrated 
ictures; articles on Fine Art, illustrated with wood engravings; Criticisias on Art 
jiterature and productions; and all the Art gossip of the day. 
Line Engravings in September Number :— 

1. THE FAIR CORRESPONDENT, by J. Sant, A.R.A. 

2. CHRISTOPHER SLY, by W. Q. Orchards mn. 

London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy line, E.C. 


| P eaetao LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 





Founded in 1811. 
Patron: H.RH. the Prince of WALES.—Prestprxt: The Earl of CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 82,000 
volumes of ancient and modern literature, in various languages, Subscription, £3 a 
year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volames are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Keading-room open from Ten to Six. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICK ONE SHILLING. 
CONDUCTED by EDMUND YATES. 
No. II, for SEPTEMBER, is now ready. 


ConTENTS. 
1—The ADVENTURES of Dr. BRADY. By W.H. Russell, LL.D (With au Tilus- 


tration.) 
Chap. 6—The SCHOOL. I Chap. 7—The CRUISE. 
Chap. 8—The RETU RN. 


2—SEPTEMBER in ENGLAND. (With an Illustration.) 
38—" REFUSERS.” 
4—AUNT ANASTASIA on PREITY PRAYER-BOOKS, 
5—OUR LAKE-LAND. 
6—The ROCK AHEAD. By Edmund Yates. 
Book I. Chap. 1—ROWLEY COURT. { 

. Chap. 8—CARABAS HOUS 

7—DEATH: a Sonnet. 


8—SI. AMBROSE. 

9—At the BAINS de MER. 

10—The Hon. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. No. II. 
11—TAKING the AIR. 

12—PARiS FASHIONS. (With Coloured Plate, and several Illustrations.) 
13—TIRED. 


HOG HUNTING in the EAST, and other 


SPORTS. By Captain J. T. Newat, Author of “ The Eastern Hunters,” &c. 
Iu 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. (Now ready. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. A New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. ( Ready this day. 


(With an Illu stration.) 
a. 2—In POSSESSION. 


The TENANTS of MALORY. A Novel. By J. S. 
Le Fanu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. Ia 3 vols. (Just ready. 
POLLY : a Village Portrait. A Novel. In 2 vols. 
(This day. 


NOTICE.—A GOLDEN HEART, a New Novel, by 


Tom Hoop, is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 
TtnsLey Brornuers, 18 Catherine street. 


The NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’'S 
SECRET,” &c. 
Io 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See Mudie’s Library Circular for September. 
This CIRCULAR Contains 
A Large and Varied Selection of the Best Books in every department of 
Literature. 








CHEAP BOOKS. 
See Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue for September. 
Tuis CATALOGUE Contains 
More than One Thousand Popular Books at the lowest current prices. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford street. 


ESIGN for the PROPOSED LAW CUOURTS.—The 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains: —A Fine Bird's-Kye 

View of Design referred to by the Judges—Chateau Gaillard, with Plan—LIndustrial 
Art in France and Euglwd—The Duke of Northumberland—How to Use Town 
Sewage—!' ffurts for the Improvement uf the People iu France—treland—Salisbury 
v. Southampton on the Health Qiestion—anl virious other Papers, with all the 








Prospectus ov application. Cutalogue (new edition), price 15s; to members, 10s tid. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


news, artistic and sanitary.—No. 1 York street, Covent Garden, and ali Newsmen. 








Second Edition, cloth, 7s 61. 


HE PSYCIIONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development 
By R. BeamisH, F.RS. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other hands. 
London: F, Prruan, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grixpoy. Tuird Edition 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, B.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 Gd. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, ani she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice tings’ in oue book 
before.”—Jilustrated Times. 

“As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it."—St. James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


JUPITER WITHOUT 
The PRESS at SEA. 
CAMP NOTES. 
HAM and JAPHET. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 33 64, ; _ 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collectiou."—Morning Star. 
** A charming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


SEXTONS. 


CHAMBERS’ 
In the SEPTEMBER PART (just issued) appear the first Ten Chapters of an entirely original 


ONE OF THE 


By the AUTHOR of 


RUSSIAN MUSHROOMS. 
PLUM-PUDDING COLD. 

The PRIVATE LIFE of CRABS & PRAWNS. 
PERSIAN ETIQUETTE. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, 


NOTICE —The HUNCHBACK’S CHARGE.—Mr, W. 
Clarke Russell's New Novel is ready this day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 





JOURNAL. 


Tale, entitled 


FAMILY, 
“LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” &e. 


Tae SerpremBerR Part atso Conraltns. 
SATELLITES. ENGLISH DEER PARKS. 
JED SMITH’S STRANGE ADVENTURE. 
CURIOSITIES of FRENCH DUELLING. 
A FORTUNE in a NAME. 
TURRET SHIPS. 
The TURF of OLD. 
USURY. 
The MONTH—SCIENCE and ARTS, 
And FIVE POETICAL PIECES. 


London and Edinburgh. 











NEW MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, feap., cloth lettered, with six coloured maps, 
Price 2s 6d. (pustage 2d.) 

HE CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY: 

_ being a Manual of Geography, General and 
Political, arranged especially for Examination Candi- 
dates and the higher forms of Schools. By the late 
LaNcetor DatrymrLe Spence (of H.M. Civil Service), 
revised throughout by Thomas Gray, one of the 
Assistant Sycietaries to the Board of Trade, with Wood- 
cuts, Six Maps, and a general Index. 
London : Locxwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Congt: 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYEITES. | 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 


noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 
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UNCAN’S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR ; 
or, Explanatory English Spelling-Book. Price 


ICTATION EXERCISES ; with suit- 
able Orthographical Instractions. By M. 
BEASLEY. Price 2°. 
HE YOUNGLADIES’ ARITHMETIC, 
By J. AYRES. Containing Forms of Bil's and 


Parce!s, &c, Price 28. 
ARCLAY’S SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
REGISTER of Pupils’ Conduct and Demeanour 
for Six Months. Sewed, 1s. 
BAscLArs SCHOOLMISTRESSES’ 
REGISTER. Sewed, 1s. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 
A USEFUL BOOK. 
New Fdition, 13mo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
HE SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT. 
Containing the correct modes of superscription, 
commencement, ani conclusion «f letters to persous of 
every degree of rank, and much other information. 
Also, Fourth Edition, 18mo, cloth, price 34, 
HE WRITER and STUDENT'S 
ASSISTANT: a Compendious Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Synonymes. 
And by the same Author, 12m, cloth, prie> 3s. 
HE WRITER and STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
London: Whittaker anl Co., Ave Maria lane. 


The BEST GERMAN DICTION RY. 
Just published, a new elition. 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, and ENLAR 3ED for the 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 2 vols, 8y0, carefully oor ae land ravised, pric 24s, 
el sth, 
LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTION- 
ARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES; adapted to the English Student. With great 
additions and improvements. By C. A, FEILING, 
German Master at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. HEIMANN, 
Professor of German at the London University College ; 
and JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
Also, a New Elition of 
An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for younger 
students, travellers, &c. By J. Oxenrorp and C. A 
Feittnxe. Royal lsmo, price 7s 6d, strongly bound. 
London: Whittaker aud Co., Dulau and Co., and D. 
Nutt. 
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The AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 

LLENDORFF’S METHOD of 

LFARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a 
LANGUAGE in Six Months. 

1, ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly 
for the English Stulent. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
In two parts. Part [., ninth edition, price 12s, &vo, 
cloth, Part II., fourth edition, prico 12s, 8vo, cloth. 
The parts sold separately. 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expressly 
for the English Student, containing a Treatise on the 
Gender of French Substantives, and an additional 
Treatise on the French Verbs. By Dr. H. G. OLLEN- 
DORFF. 8vo, new edition, price 12s, cloth, A SCHOOL 
EDITION, just published, 12mo, price 6s 6d, cloth. 

8. ADAPTED to the -- AN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo, fifth edition, price 12s, cloth. 

4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFP. 
8vo, new edition, rice 12s, cloth. 

KEYS to the GERMAN, FRENCH, ITAT.IAN, and 
SPANISH SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 
78 each, cloth. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the present method to uotice that these are 
the only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorf, 
and he deems any other totally inadequate for the pur- 
pose of English in struction, and for the elucidation of 
the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil 
Hall, and other eminent writers. They should be 
ordered with the publisher's name, and, to prevent 
errors, every copy has its number and the author's 
Signature. 

The above works are copyright. 

London: Whittaker and Co, and Dulau and Co, and 
to be had of any books»ller. 


[> KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL 
and CLASSICAL WORKS. s @ 
History of England. 2 vols, 12mo, rew edition, 
ClOtH cacerecccesererecseerscevereesece ce ee ee 
The volumes are sold soparately, 73. each. 
History of Greece. 12mo, new edition, cloth..., 6 
History of Rome. 12m», new edition, cloth .... 6 
Questions on the Histories. 12mo. ........each 
History of India. 8v0, cloth 1. sessseceseveee 8 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo, cloth.... 6 
Elementa@y History of maghed, 12mo, new 
edition,-bound ..... seveseceees 0 
Elementary History of Greece. "18mo, new edi- 
OIE ov ncccoescessevetesesscsccossce 3 6 
3 





Qo 





oc eo 


Elemedtary History of R ome. “ismo, new edition, 


BOGAE 00.009¢ cccccccccccccccccoce 6 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and. Taaly. * Byo, 

new edition, cloth ........+. ‘ 12 6 
The Mythol. ‘ey a 18; n0, new “edition, 

DOMES .000ccce ove core ccceccceccccoecccece 4 0 
Ovid's Fasti. ‘WwW ith * notes and introduction. 

Second edition, 3vo0, cloth .....e.eee-ee0- 6 6 
The Catilina and Jugurtha of Sallust. ‘With 

notes and excursus. Post Svo, cloth ......+0.. 6 6 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodeuts, feap. 8¥0, 

GO cvcoses Peerenees eocccces coccccccseses 6 6 


These works are used at the chief public schools, and 
by the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably 
adapted for private and self-ingtruction. 


Lonton;: Wuittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





Wo TAKER and CO. ’S IMPROVED 











EDITIONS. 
Tue “MOST “POPULAR SCHOOL 
HISTORIES. 
pisNock cS K’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Price 6s. 
pINNOCK’s HISTORY of ROME. 
Price 5s ¢d. 


HISTORY of GREECE. 


Price 5s 61. 


pes NOCK'S 





\ HITTAKER and CO.’S IMPROVED 
PINNOCK'S CABECHISMS. Price 9d each, 


pm NOCK’S C ATECHISMS, for list see 


Whiitaker and Co.'s Catalogue, gratis on application. 





pranous CS OTHER ELEMENTARY 
WORKS for SCH )OLS. 


SPELLING, 








J{XERCISES in FALSE 
4 1s 61. 


puss SPELLING BOOK, 1s. 





ATORY SPELLING BOOK, 


i XPLAN 
4 Is Gd. 





' bee S FIRST BOOK, 3 


MES TORIAN PRIMER, 6d. 








fren READER, 1s 61. 





person UCTORY ENGLISH 
READER, 3:2. 





xPLANATORY ENGLISH READER, 


4s 6d, 





Also, 

IRST CIPHERING BOOK, containing 
easy exercises in arithmetic, Is. 
QeConD CIPHERING BOOK, half 
bound, 33. 

*,* KEY to the CIPHE RING BOOKS, 3s. 
A BTHMETICAL TABLES, 6d. 


(BURCH CATECHISM, broken, 3d. 
OLLECTS of the CHURCH of ENG- 


LAND, 34. 
London: Whitt: aker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 








EDUCATIONAL WORKS for the os of JUNIOR 
and SENIOR CLASSE 
HEPMELL’S COURSE y HISTORY. 
New Edition, 12mo, cloth, price 53. 
A SHORT COURSE of HISTORY containing I, 
Greece. II, Rome. IIL, England. By HAVILAND 
LE M. CHEPMELL, D.D. 

This work was recommended by the Commander-in- 
Chief, tor the iustruction of candidates for commissions 
in the Army. 

QUESTIONS on the SAME. Price 15. 
Also, 
“ge ost pers COURSE of HISTORY. 
Second Series. 2 vols., 12:mo, cloth, 12s, contain- 
ing I., Grecks and Mahowmetans. IL., History of the 
Middle Ages. 
London: Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria lane. 





12mo, cloth, price 43. 


HE CLASSICAL MANUAL: An 
Epitome of Aucient Geography, Greek and Roman 
Mythology, Antiquities, and Chrouology. Compiled by 
JAMES T. 8. BALRD. 
London: W hittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


12mo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
NGLISH REPETITIONS in PROSE 
and VERSE, with Illustrative Notes. By J. F. 
BOYES, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





With two Maps, 18.no, cloth, price 3s. 
SUMMARY of ANCIENT and 
MODERN HISTORY, abridged from Tytler. By 
Rey. T. D. HINCKES, LL.D. 
London : Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





For MILIFARY and OTHER STUDENTS. 
12m0, cloth, prices 43 éu. 
MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. By 
the Rev. &. M. HEALE, M,A., late of the Military 
College, Sandburst. 
Londou: Whittaker and Co., Ave Muria lane. 





READING LESSONS for EVERY DAY iu the YEAR, 
12mo, bound, price 5s. 
HE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS-BOOK, consisting of 365 Reading Lessons, 
with 1,000 Questions for Examination. By the Rev. 
JOHN PLAtrs. A New Edition, revised and im- 
proved. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 








12mo, bound, price 6s. 


TAxLor S HISTORY of FRANCE ana 
oe ANDY. “2 the plan of W hittaker’s 
wprove ditioas of Pinnock’s Hist: 
Cooke TaYtor, LL.D., &e. ‘ i ae oe 
Also, by t!e sime Author, 12 no, cloth, price 6s 6a. 
A HISTORY of the OVERTHROW of the ROMAN 
EMPIRE, avd the Formation of the Principal E 
wa riucipal E Suropean 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 33 6d. 


(AMP: AN’S (Madame) CONVERSA- 
J TIONS of a MOTHER with her DAU GHTER, 
FRENCH and ENGLISH. Consisting of Dialogues 
arranged for the use of Euglish young ladies, 

A'so, 12mo, cloth, price 4s, 

CAMPAN'S (Malame) CONVERSATIONS of 
MOTHER with her DAUGHTER, in GERMAN as 
ENGLISH. 

12mo, cloth, price 6s. 

LERAHN’'S PRACTICE in GERMAN, adapted for 
Self-{nstruction. 

I2mo, 3s, cloth. 

PINNOCK’S FIRST I ATIN GRAMMAR and 
EXERCIS#3 on OLLENDOREF P'S MELHOD. By the 
Rev. W. HL. Prssock, LL.D., of Corpus Christi College, 

Cambridge. 

Londkn: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Jane, 


ihe SMENTARY LATIN and GREE] REEK 
4 WORKS.—SLODDART'S LATIN DELECTws, 
Fourth E.lition, enlarged and improved, 12mo, cloth, 42, 

The NEW DELECTUS; or, Masy Steps to Latin 
Coustruing. Adapted to the best Latin Grammars, 
with a dictionary attached. By Rey. G. H. Sropparr, 
B.D., Que@u's College, Oxford. 

12mo, cloth, price 23. 

EASY EXERCISES in LATIN ELEGIAC VERSF, 
By Rev. Joun Penrose. Seventh edition. Correcte1, 

WHITTAKER’S (Rev. G.) FLORILEGIUM POE. 
TICUM. 18mo, cloth. 33 

WHITTAKER’S LATIN EXERCISES ; or, Exem- 
pla Propria. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

CICERO'S MINOR WORKS. De Officiis, &c, with 
English Notes. By W. C. Taytor, LL.D, 12mo, 
cloth. 43 td. 

HORACK (Latin). Pyren’s. With accentuation 
marked, 18mo, cloth. 2s 6d. 

NEPOS (Valpy's). 12mo, cloth, 2s 6d; with English 
notes, by IlickiF, 43 6d. 

SALLUS? (Valpy's). New edition. 12mo, cloth, 
2s Gd; with English notes, by Hickre, 4s 6 

VIRGIL (Anthon’s). Adapted for the use of English 
Schools. By the Rev. F. Mercatre., With notes at 
the end. 12mo, cloth. 7s 61. 

VIRGIL, (Latin), Heyns. 18mo, bound. 33 64, 
With English notes, 7s 64. 

———— ad PARNASSUM, Pyrer. 12mo, cloth. 








“er ADUS (Valpy’s), Latin and English. Royal 12mo, 
bound. 73 6d. 
GREEK TESTAMENT (Valpy’s), for Schoole. 12mo, 
bound. 5s. 

London : Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





8vo, cloth, price e108 6d. 
J UBIFIDES. The Text carefully revised 
aud enlarged, with notes of Schefer, Pflugk, 
Lange, and others. Editel by Porson, 
Or separately, each 23 6.1, sewed. 

Medea. | Hecuba. | Orestes. | Phoenisse. 

8vo, cloth, price 12s. 

BUTTMANN’S INTERMEDIATE or LARGER 
GREEK GRAMMAR, with Biographical Notice of the 
Author. Edited by Dr. Surr. 

Square bound, price 9s. 

NIBLOCK’S NEW and IMPROVED LATIN and 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH and LATIN DICTIONARY. 
In two parts, for the use of Schools, Colleges, and private 


tuition. 
Square bound, price 7s 6d. 
HINCK’S GREEK and ENGLISH SCHOOL 
LEXICON. 
London: 7 W hittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





8yo, cloth, price: 2is. 
prruner S LYRE of DAVID; or, 
an Annlysis of the Psalms, Critical and Practical, 
with a Hebrew and Chaldes Grammar. Trans!ated by 
the Rev. Tuomas Deg. New edition, by N. L. Bey- 
MOREL, A.M., T.C.D. 
8v0, cloth, price 7s, 
BROWNING'S HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS. New 
edition. Or sewed, 6s. 
80, sewed, price 3s 6d. 
BELL'S LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 
870, cloth, price 43 6d. 

TYTLER’S ELEMENTS of GENERAL HISTORY, 
Ancient and Modern. With copious notes, aud a co. - 
tiunuation, by 1. E. Tomutns. 

Svo, cloth, price 9s, 

WEBER'S OUTLINES of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
from the Cveation of the World to the Preseut Tim. 
Translated by Dr. M, Beur. 

8vo, cloth, price 6s, 

KOCH’'S HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Sabver- 
sion of the Roman Empire in the West to the Ablicz- 
tion of Napoleou. Translated by ANDREW CuRicuToy, 

8vo, sewed, price 2s. 
MONASTIC and SOCIAL LIVE in the TVELFTH 
CENTURY. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


MES — WHITTAKER and CO. will 
happy to FORWARD their CATALOGUE of 
> A al Works, for the use of Colleges and Szhools, 
gratis, on application, 
Loudon: Whittaker and Co., 13 Ave Maria lane. 
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THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


MARGARETS ENGAGEMENT. 


In 3 vols. post Svo. (On Tuesday next. 


The CONFESSIONS of GERALD EST- 
COURT. By Fronexcs Marnyar, Author of 
* Love's Conflict,” “ Too Good for Him,” &¢. 3 vols. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ 
REWARD. By« Baruister. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ Decidcdly a clever and amusing novel. The plot is 
novel and the characters are drawn fron the life. Itis 
not often one meets with a thoroughly amusing novel, 
true in its main characteristics, whimsical without teing 
a caricature, and fresh in the incidents and in the mode 
of handling them.”"—Athenwum. 


CHRIST CHURCH DAYS: an Oxford 
Story. 2 vols. 

“A genuine impression of life can never fail to he 
interesting. The author takes pains to depict student 
life at Oxford iv its work and play, at wine parties, on 
the river, at examinations,—aud to distinguish in three 
heroes of his tule three classes of students. Becoming 
here and there openly religious in his earnestness, we 
follow him with more iiterest than can be raised by 
manya more skilful artificer. He has truly painted 
Oxford life." —ZE.raminer, 

THIRD EDITION of COMETH UP as 
aFLOWER. In 2 vols. post Sv». 
“A strikingly clever and original tale.”—Times. 
MOUNT CARMEL; a Story of Modern 
English Lie. 1 vol. 
Also, immediately. 

NEW NOVEL by Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 

ASTORMY LIFE By Lady 
Georciaxa Futitertox. Author of * Ladybird.” 
“Too Strunge not to be True,” &e. In 3 vols. post 
8yo0. 

NEVER—YOR EVER. In3 vols. post 
8yo. 

RicwarD BentLey, New Burlington street. 





Now ready, in crown Syo. 
XEW VOLUMES cf BENTLEYS FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


With Two Illustrations, price Cs. 
1 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


9° 


BROKEN to HARNESS. By Edmund 
YA\Es, 
RicwarRp Bentriry, New Burlington street, 


ADVANCED ENGLISH CLASSES. 


The ADVANCED READING-BOOK 
of CONSTABLE’S EDUCAVIONAL SERIES, 
contains :—Lessous in Natural H story, by R. Patter- 
son, Belfast—Lessous on Physics, by Professor 
Kelland, Edinburgii—Lesson: on the Human Bedy, 
by Professor Struthers—Vegetable Products and 
their Uses, by P: ofessor Archer—Social Economy, 
by W. A, Shields, Heal Master, Birbeck Schools— 
Lessons on Law, Property, and the Constitution, by 
the Editor—Lessons on Botany, by Professor 
Balfour — Seiect Literary Extracts from Prose 
Autho:s—Select Extracts from the Pvets, chrono- 
logically arranged. 





NEW WORKS by JAMES CURRIE, A.M., Author of 
“Common School Education.” 
RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH GRAM- 

MAR. Pp, 64, price 6d. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL GRAMMAR 
for SENIOR CLASSES. Pp. 128, price 1s 6d. 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC for 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES Price 1s 6d, or in two 
parts at €daud 1s each; Answers, ls, 

Edinburgh: Thomas Lavuis, Educational Publisher; 

London: Hami.rox, ApaMs, and Co. 

By K. Berxiey. 


‘ 
. From Professor Nichol, Glasgow University. 

“T most cordially recommend this work as the best 
existing manual for the use of higher classes in schools 
and students at the Universities. It presents ina fresh 
and atiractive form the latest results of German 
scholarship. The want of such a book hes long been 
felt, and it has vow Leen admirubly supplied.” 

Edinburgh: THomas Lavatie, Educational Publisher, 

ndon; Hamittox, Apams, and Co., aud SimpxKin 
aud Co. 





Just published. 


NEW HISTORY of ROME. 


Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 
HE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of 
FRANCE, and its Varieties most suitable for 
Invalids, with Remarks on Italian and other Winter 
Stations. By Cuarins T. Wi xiams, M.A., M.B., 
Orxon., Assistant-Puysician to the Hospital for Con 
Sumption and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton. 
Jonn Cuvrcuitr. and Sons, New Burlington street. 


ITERARY INVESTMENT. — An 
interest in an esta lished High-Class Exclusive 

and Influential Weekly Journal to be disposed of to a 
gent eman of education and social position, who would 

be able to devote a moderate amount of his leisure to 

the undertaking. 

Address, “ FIDES,” care of ABBOTT, BARTON, 
aud CO., Advertisement Contractors, 203 Strand, W.C. 





ALBEMARLE STREET, AUcust, 1867. 


_MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 





SCOTLAND — Edinburgh, Mel- 


rose, Kelso, Glasgow, Dumfries, Ayr, Stiling, 
Arran, the Clyde, Oban, Luverary, Loch Lomond, 
Loch Katrive and the Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, 
Inverness, Perth, Dandee, Aberleon, Bra emar, 
Skye, Caithness, Ross, and Sutueriand. Maps and 
Plans. Post 8vo, 0s. 


LRELAN D—Dublin, Belfast, 


Donegal, Galway, Wexfcurl, Cork, Limerick, Water- 
ford, Lakes of Killaravey, Coast of Munster. Maps. 
Post 80, 12. 





2 


WESTMORELAND andCUMBER- | 


LAND—the Lakes, Lancaster, Furness Abbey, 
Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, Kes- 
wick, Grasmere, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, 
Kirby-Lonsdale, Appleby. Map. Post 8vo. 63, 
*,* HANDROOK MAP of tle LAKES, in a Case. 
33 6d. 


NORTH and SOUTH WALES— 


—Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, Suowdon, Con- 
way, Menai Straits, C armarthen, Pembroke, Tenby, 
Swansea. Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s, 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and 


WORCESTER — Cirencester, Cheltenham, 
Stroud, Tewkesbury, Ledbury, Bromyard, Leomin- 
ster, Ross, Malvern, Stourbridge, Kidderminster, 
Dudley, Droitwich, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map. 
Post svu. 65 61. 


YORKSHIRE—York, Doncaster, 


Hull, Selby, Beverley, Scarborough, Wiitby, Mal- 
ton, Harrogate, Ripon, Barnard Castle, Leeda, 
Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Shef- 
field. Map and Plans. Post 8yo. 12s. 


DURHAM and NORTHUMBER- 
LAND 


— Newcastle, Darlington, Gateshead, 
Bishop Auckland, Sicckton, Hartiepoo', Sunder'and, 
Shielis, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alnwick. Map. 
Post Sve. 93. 


DEVON and CORNWALL— 


Exe‘er, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, 
Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay, I.aun- 
ceston, Truro, Penzance, and Falmouth. Map. 
Post 8yo. 10s. 


WILTS, DORSET, & SOMERSET 


—Salisbury, Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherbourne, 
Wells, Bath, Bristo!, Taunton. Map. Post 8vo, 
7s 62. 


BERKS, BUCKS, and 0OXON— 


Windsor, Fton, Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, 
Wscombe, Henley, Oxford, and the Thames to 
Windsor. Map. Post 8vo. 7s 64. 


SURREY and HANTS — King- 


ston, Croydon, Reigate, Guildford, Winchester, 
Southampton, Portsmouth, and Isleof Wigut. Mup. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 


KENT and SUSSEX — Canter- 


bury, Dover, Ramszate, Sheerness, Rochester, 
Chatham, Woolwich, Brighton, Chichester, Wor- 






—_ Hastings, L-wes, Arund 1. Map. Post 8vo. 
LONDON. Map and Plans. 16mo, 
33 6d. 


SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS — 


Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Rochester, 
Canterbury, and Chichester. Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vv. 24s. 


EASTERN CATHEDRALS—Ox- 


ford, Peterborough, Ely, Norwich, aud Linevolu. 
Illustrations. Crown Syvo. 18s. 


WESTERN CATHEDRALS— 


Bristol, Gloucester, Here ord, Worcester, aud Lish- 
field. [llustrations. Crown svo. 14s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 





ADVANCED DICTIONARIES. 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Complete Latin-Eng- 
LISH DICTIONARY, (1220 pp.) Medium 


Svo. 21s. 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Classical Dictionar 
of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAVHY, anid GE IGRA- 


PHY. With 750 Woodeuts. 8yo. 18s. 

Dr. Wm. Smith's Concise Bible Dic- 
TIONARY. With Illustrations. (1,050 pp- ) 
Medium 8yo. 21s. 


SMALLER DICTIONARIES. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller Latin-Eng- 
LISH DICTIONARY. (670 pp.) Square 12.mo. 78 Gd. 


| Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin-English Vo- 


CABULARY, with a Lutia-Eaglish Dictionary to 
Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar's “ Gallic 
War.” I2mo. 3s 64. 

Dr. Wm. Smith's Smaller Classical Dic- 
TIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPILY, ant 
GEOGRAPHY. With 2)0 Woodexs. Crowu 8yo. 


7s 6d, 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Smaller Dictionary 
of GREEK and ROMAN ANVIQUITIES. With 
200 Woudeuts, Crowa 8vo. 7s Gu. 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Smaller Bible Diction- 
ARY. With Maps, Dlustrations, and Woodcats. 
(622 pp.) Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GREEK CLASSICS. 

The Student's Greek Grammar for the 
UPPER FORMS of SCHOOLS. ly Professor 
Currivs. Elited by Wa. Saurra, LL.D. Post 
8vo. Os. 


Smaller Greek Grammar for the 
MIDDLE and LOWER FORMS. Abridged from 
the above work of Currivs. l2mo. 33 61. 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Initia Greeca ; a First 
Greek Course; containing Grammar, Delectus, 
Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. I2mo. 33 61, 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Smaller Classical 
MYTHOLOGY. With Translations from the 
Ancient Poets. With 9) Woodcuts. lémo. 3s 6d. 


Hutton’s Principia Greca. A First 
Greek Course. A Grammar, Deleotus, and Exer- 
cise Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s 61. 


Matthie’s Greek Grammar, for the 
USE of SCHOOLS. Abridged by BLomete.n, reviscd 
by Epwarps. 12mo. 3s 6d. 


Buttman's Lexilogus: a Critical Exami- 
nation of the Meaning aud Etymology of Passages 
in Greek Writers. Translated, with Notes, by 
FisHLake. 8yo, 123, 


Buttman’s Catalogue of Irregular 
GREEK VERBS. With al the Tenses extint— 
their Formation, Meaning, and Usage. ‘Translated, 
with Notes, by FisHnake. Post 8vo. 63. 


LATIN CLASSICS. 
The Student's Latin Grammar for the 
UPPER FORMS in SCHOOLS. By Wa. Saurn, 
LL.D. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Smaller Latin Gram- 
MAR, for the MIDDLE and LOWER PORKMS. 
Abridged from the above. L2mo, 33 6d. 


King Edward VI.'s First Latin Book. 
The Latin Accidence ; including a Short Syntax and 
Prosody, with au English Translation. 12.no, 2561. 


King Edward VI.’s Latin Grammar, for 


the Use of Schools. l2mo, 3: 6d. 


Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 
ELEGIACS ; designed for Early Proficients in the 
Art of Latin Versilication. I2mo, 3s 6.1. 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Principia Latina, 
Part I. A First Latin Course. A Grammar, Delec- 
tus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabulary. 12mo. 
3s 6d. 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Principia Latina. 
Part Il. Latin Reading Book. Au Lotrod action to 
Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiquities 
ee With Notes and a Dictionary. L2mo 
33 6 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Principia Latina, 
Part ILi. Latin Poetry. 1. Masy Hexameters and 
Pentameters, 2 Eclogm Ovidianw. 3. Prosody 
a 4. First Latin Verse Book. I2mo, 
3 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Principia Latina, 
Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. Kuls of 
Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of - aa 
and Exercises on the Syntax. 12mo, 33 6 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Principia Latina, 
Part V. Short ales and Anecdores from Aucieut 
History, for Trauslation into Latin Prose. 12mo. 
38. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albomarle streot. 
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Hational Association for the 


Promotion of Social Science, 


ee 





THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD IN BELFAST, 
From Wednesday, the 18th, to Wednesday, the 25th, of September, 1867, 





jOresivent, 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD DUFFERIN AND CLANDEBOYE, K.C.B. 


JDresivent of the Council. 


THE RIGHT HON. 


Ceneral Secretarp. 
GEORGE WOODYAT HASTINGS, Esq. 


Foreign Secretarp. 
JOHN WESTLAKE, Esa. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 


Assistant Secretarp. 
Mr. JAMES ROBINSON. 


Local Secretaries. 


Proressor NESBITT, M.A. 
W. QUARTUS EWART, Esa. 


HENRY MURNEY;:Ese., M.D. 
J. ARNOTI TAYLOR, Esa. 





The foilowing are the Special Questions chosen by the Standing Committees of the several Departments for discussion at the 


Meeting :— 


I.—JURISPRUDENCE AND AMENDMENT OF THE | 2—What are the economic results of the continuous Emigration from 
LAW. 


JPresivdent,—-The Right Hon. Mr. JUSTICE O’'HAGAN. 
Section A.—INTERNATIONAL Law. 
1—Is it desirable that thero should be an International Currency ? and 
if so, on what basis ? 
2—Is it desirable to establish a general system of International Arbitra- 
tion? and if so, on what principle should it be organized ? 


Section B.—Munictpan Law. 
1—On what points should the Laws and Procedure of England and 
Ireland be assimilated ? 
2—Is it desirable to establish a Court of Criminal Appeal on the facts ? 
and if so, on what plan ? 
8—How far is it desirable to further centralize or localize the Adminis- 
tration of Justice? 


Section C.—REPRESSION OF CRIME. 
The Right Hon. the MASTER of the ROLLS, Chairman. 
1—What better measures can be adopted for the Repression of Crimes 
of Violence against the Person ? 
2—How can the Organization of our Police be improved with a view to 
the more effectual Repression of Crime ? 
3—Is it desirable and practicable to make Prison Labour productive 
and remunerative ? 
Suggested subjects for Voluntary Papers :—-1. Public Prosecutor. 
2. Law of Copyright. 38. Secondary Punishments. 4. The Working 
of the Industrial Schools’ Act. 


IIl.—EDUCATION. 
jPresident.—THOMAS ANDREWS, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
1—What aro the best means for improving the status of Teachers, and 
for securing for the public sufficient guarantees for the efficiency 
of their teaching ? 
2—What is the best method for educating the Idiotic and Imbecile ? 
and ought the State to subsidize educational establishments for 
such persons ? 
3—Is the ‘‘ National” or “Denominational” system of Education best 
suited to the cireumstances of Ireland ? 
Suggested subjects for Voluntary Papers:—1. The Extension of the 
Factory Acts. 2. Technical Instruction supplementary to Primary 
School Education. 3. Night Schools. 


ITI.—HEALTH. 
jDresident.—Sir JAMES Y. SIMPSON, Bart., M.D. 

1—What measures are necessary to secure efficiency and uniformity in 

the working of the Sanitary Laws throughout the Kingdom ? 
2—In what respects do the Registration systems of England, Ireland, 

and Scotland need improvement? and is it desirable that they 

should be assimilated ? 
3—In what form and to what extent is it desirable that the Public 

should provide means for the Recreation of the Working Classes ? 

Suggested as suitable subjects for Voluntary Papers:—1. Improve- 
ment of the Dwellings of the Labouring Class. 2. The Supply of 
Trained Nurses. 3. Town and Domestic Water Supply. 4. Infantile 
Mortality. 
IV.—ECONOMY AND TRADE. 
jDresident.—Sir ROBERT KANE, F.R.S. 
Section A, 


1—What legislative or other measures can be adopted to improve the 
relations between Landlord and Tenant in Ireland ? 





Ireland ? 
3—Should the Local Government Acts be extended to Ireland ? 


Section B. 
WILLIAM MULHOLLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
1—Can any measures be taken to develop and extend the Manufactures 
of Ireland ? 
2—What action, if any, ought the Government to take with regard to 
Railways ? 
3—How may the extension of the Irish Fisheries be best promoted ? 


In each Department, and Section of a Department, two or three days 
will be reserved for Voluntary Papers. 





REGULATIONS CONCERNING PAPERS AND 
DISCUSSIONS. 


Tue Spectat QuEstioxs, stated in the former part of this Programme, 
have been drawn up by the Committees of the Departments, and will 
occupy each Department during three days of the Meeting. 

No Department or Section will take up more than one such question 
on any day. 

The Committees will obtain Reports or Papers to open the discussions 
of these questions, but any Member or Associate may contribute Papers 
on them, subject to the following conditions :— 

(a.) The Paper must not occupy more than twenty minutes in 
reading. 

(b.) Not more than one-half of the day will, under any cireum- 
stances, be given up to the reading of Papers; the choice 
of Papers for reading rests solely with the Committee 
of the Department, though the Papers not read may be pub- 
lished in the Zransactions, if the Council think fit. 

The Report of the Council to the Association will embody information 
and suggestions sent to the General Secretary by individual Members. 

No Paper already published can be read. 

No Paper, when read, can be published by the Author (unless by 
permission of the Council) previous to the publication of the Zransactions 
of the Association for 1867. 

The Council may print any Paper, either wholly or in part, or may 
exclude it from the 7ransactions, as they see fit. 

Every Paper must be sent to the Genoral Secretary, on or before the 
Ist of September. On the first page of every Paper should be written 
the Question or Subject, the name of the Author, and his address. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND MEMBERSHIP. 

MemBERs.—Any person, lady or gentleman, becomes a Member of 
the Association by subscribing One Guinea annually, or Ten Guineas as 
a life payment. Members paying One Guinea annually are entitled to 
attend the annual Meeting of the Association, and to receive a copy of 
its Transactions. Members paying Two Guineas annually, or Twenty 
Guineas as a life payment, have the additional privileges of attending 
the Meetings of the Association in London, and receiving the publica- 
tions connected therewith, with the use of the Library and Reading 
Room. 

AssociATes.—Any person, lady or gentleman, who pays Ten Shillings 
to the funds of the Association, is an associate for the Annual Meeting 
for which such payment is made, but is not entitled to the 7vansactions. 

Lapies’ transferable Tickets are also issued at Fifteen Shillings each. 

Societies, Town Councits, CHamBers oF Commerce, and other PuBLic 
Boprgs may become CorroraTe Members on payment of Two Guineas, 
and are entitled to send three Delegates to the Meetings, and to receive 
a volume of the Zransactions for the year. 





Prospectuses, and every information concerning the Meeting, may be had at the Offices of the Association. 


GENERAL OrricE—1 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
Locat OrricE—QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
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